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OUECHEE LAKES 

V E R M O N T 


The firn begins even before 
you build your home. 

As if Quechees setting, alone, isn’t 
enough. How about an instant 
membership to the Quechee Club 
with two championship golf courses? 
Then there’s tennis, skiing, and all 
the other year-round activities that 
Quechee offers you and your family. 

From mountain views to four seasons 
of activities, a homesite at Quechee 
gives you morę than just a home. 

For morę information on homesites 
starting at $70,000, cali 1-888-592-222' 
or visit www.quecheelakes.com. 
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Saving \ermont 

O 


A couple of weeks ago, Ver- 
mont was listed by the Na¬ 
tional Trust for Historie 
Preservation as an "endangered" 
place because of an impending 
influx of as many as seven new 
big-box Stores into this State of 
farms, smali downtowns and 
family-owned businesses. 

Just two weeks before that, the 
National Geographic Traveler 
magazine rated Vermont the best 
place in the nation — and one of 
the best in the world — for con- 
serving its historie and natural resources. 

And morę recently, the Moosalamoo area in the Green Moun- 
tain National Forest near Goshen and Ripton, was named a fi- 
nalist in the World Legacy Awards for the ąuality of 
environmental tourism there and the success of local organi- 
zations in preserving it. 

So which is it — are we terrific? Or are we endangered? 

The truth may be that we are both. 

Vermont is undeniably beautiful, with a strong community 
ethic and a lot of social integrity. It's a genuine place, and one 
that's pretty uniąue. 

But like everything beautiful and uniąue, it's fragile, and 
therefore, endangered. 

You could make a good argument that Vermont is beautiful 
precisely because it was ignored by mainstream America for so 
long. But now things have changed and mainstream America 
is knocking on the door — perhaps beating it down might be a 
morę accurate metaphor. 

Somehow, Vermont will have to find a balance between 
healthy local economic development and runaway, mass-mar- 
ket economic development — the kind that could pulverize this 
smali, beautiful, but fragile State. 

Our hope is that we will find that middle way. Vermont's 
smali villages, its winding roads and country Stores, its man- 
ageable, coherent downtowns, its ski areas, mountain trails 
and above all, its beautiful countryside are very unusual in 
today's world and will only become morę valuable as time 
passes. 

We need to protect and enhance them. Vermont itself deserves 
no less. 

' ''/sut 
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L e t t e r s 


About Those 32 Places... 

I enjoyed your article on the "32 Places 
Everyone Who Loves Vermont Should 
Visit“ [Summer 2004]. However, with 
regard to the item on Mount Indepen- 
dence (number 4), I believe it is an error 
to State that the British sent their ships 
“down" the lakę. The mouth is at the 
north — thus, ironie as it may seem — 
sending ships from Canada to the south 
was in fact sailing “up“ the lalce. 

Paul Malone 

Georgetown, South Carolina 


I loved your article entitled “32 
Places." However, I was totally shocked 
that not one nod was given to the mapie 
industry. Surely one place everyone who 
loves Vermont should find themselves 
on a spring day is a sugar shaclc during 
mapie season! At the very least, you 
could have mentioned the Vermont 
Mapie Festival. 

Nancy Mueller 
LaFayette, New York 
(originally from St. Albans) 


Sugaring is surely one of those activ- 
ities that make Vermont special, and 
everyone who loves Vermont should 
visit a sugarhouse. But the best time to 
visit is in the spring, when mapie syrup 
is being madę, and our hst was designed 
as a list of summer things to do. But 
here’s a suggestion: You can buy and 
eat Vermont mapie syrup any time of 
the year! — Editor 


I have been a subscriber to Vermont 
Life for many years and I have never 
seen a morę outstanding edition than 
the Summer 2004 magazine. The pic- 
tures are brilliant and the stories capture 
the heart of Vermont in a fresh and com- 
pelling way. I grew up in the Northeast 
Kingdom and continue to visit Vermont 
a couple of times a year. Being very fa- 
miliar with Vermont I wouldn't have 
believed I could discover so many new 
things and see so many lovely new vis- 
tas as I did while reading this issue. 

Thanlc you for your wonderful worlc. 
Barbara Destino 
Mission Yiejo, California 


American Flatbread Memories 

Last summer when my husband and 
two daughters and I were in Vermont on 
vacation we madę a point of finding 
American Flatbread at Lareau Farm in 
Waitsfield [Summer 2004]. It was a weelc- 
(Continued on page 25) 


The Vermont Country Storę 

Purveyors of the Practical & Hard-To-Find 


We ; ve Been Part of 
Yermont Life Since 1946 

In the same year that Vrest Orton founded The 
Vermont Country Storę, he began working with 
Walter Hard Sr., Arthur Wallace Peach, and 
Earle Newton on another venture: a new maga¬ 
zine that would capture the beauty and spirit of 
the State they loved. They named it Yermont Life. 


The Orton Family Business Since 1946 
Lyman , Cabot, Gardner, and Eliot Orton 


The Orton family and all of us at The Vermont 
Country Storę are proud of our connections with 
Yermont Life, which for all these years has 
promoted the values of the citizens of our State 
while depicting its incredible natural beauty. 

Lyman Orton 




A Visit You'II Long Remember 

The Vermont Country Storę is known in all 50 States through its Yoice ofthe 
Mountains and Goods and Wares catalogues, but it is in our Stores that youTl 
find the heart of our business. At both the original storę in the picturesąue 
yillage of Weston and our second storę conveniently located right off 1-91 
in Rockingham, youTl discover products you thought had long disappeared. 
Penny candy, Vermont Common Crackers% floursack towels—they're all 
here, along with many other useful, practical, and intriguing items. 
Interspersed among the merchandise—sometimes literally hanging from the 
rafters—are hundreds of artifacts from the past, which make shopping at 
The Yermont Country Storę like shopping in a museum, only a lot morę fun! 


Stocked to the rafters with hard-to-find goods! 


COME YISIT OUR STORES 

Route 100, WESTON 
1-802-824-3184 

9-5 Mon.-Sat., Closed Sundays 
Extf.ndf.d Hours: July-Oct., 9-6 

Also visit The Bryant House Restaurant 
serving lunch daily at this location. 

Route 103, ROCKINGHAM 
1-802-463-2224 

9-5 Mon.-Sat., Sundays 10-5 
Extended Hours: July-Oct., 9-6 

MAIL ORDER CATALOGUE 
The Vermont Country Storę‘ 

Dept. 2472, P.O. Box 128, Weston, VT 05161 
Cali for Free Catalogue 1-802-362-8440 

www.vermontcountrystore.com 
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M o u n t a i n 


Post Boy 


New Lights on Bennington's Monument 


A t just over 306 feet 
high, the Bennington 
Battle Monument is 
the tallest freestanding struc- 
ture in Vermont. And thanks 
to a new lighting 
system, switched 
on for the first time 
last Veterans' Day, 
it's now an inspir- 
ing sight even after 
darlc. 

The decision to 
light the structure 
wasn't arrived at 
easily. The subject 
had been debated 
for years, often gen- 
erating as much 
heat as light. Propo- 
nents argued that an 
illuminated monu¬ 
ment would benefit 
the town economi- 
cally by attracting 
visitors, while op- 
ponents — includ- 
ing many residents 
of historie Old Bennington, 
where the monument is lo- 
cated — feared that excess 
light would obscure the night 
sky and spili over onto neigh- 
boring properties. 


Reconciling the two groups 
fell to Shaftsbury resident 
Russell Leslie, an architect 
who is also a professor at 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute in nearby Troy, 
New York. Leslie 
challenged the grad- 
uate students in one 
of his advanced 
lighting classes to 
come up with a de¬ 
sign that would 
please everyone. 
They did just 
$ that. By tucking a 
250-watt metal 
! halide spotlight 
I close to each corner 
| of the monument, 
| the students suc- 
I ceeded in washing 
jj the stone with elear 
white light that 
doesn't stray where 
it's not wanted. The 
power needed to 
light the monu¬ 
ment from dusić to 10 p.m. for 
150 nights a year will cost an 
estimated $50 to $60, making 
the new system a model of 
energy efficiency as well. 

— Jon Vara 



The Bennington 
Monument, 
illuminated by its 
new lights. 


Bringing Back the Bald Eagle 


G iven the generally high 
ąuality of its natural 
environment, it's sur- 
prising that Vermont is the 
only U.S. State except Hawaii 
without a breeding population 
of bald eagles. But that may 
be about to change. This past 
May, wildlife biologists and 
volunteers with the Vermont 
Bald Eagle Restoration Initia- 
tive began raising a senes of 6- 
to 8-week-old eaglets imported 
from Maryland, Maine and 
Massachusetts in a specially 
constructed nest box atop 20- 
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foot pilings overlooking the 
Dead Creek Wildlife Manage¬ 
ment Area in Addison. 

Thanks to a live 24-hour 
video feed provided by corpo- 
rate sponsor Central Vermont 
Public Service, eagle lovers 
everywhere had a chance to 
look in on the young birds by 
going to the CVPS Web site at 
www.cvps.com/eagles. "The 
response has been pretty 
amazing," says Eveleen Cec- 
chini of the Shelburne-based 
organization Outreach for 
Earth Stewardship. "The site 


A Vermont Touch at the WWII 
Memoriał 



Cabot sculptor Walter Celley 
and the bald eagles he carued 
for the World War II memoriał. 


T he new National 
World War II Me¬ 
moriał in Wash¬ 
ington includes a large 
measure of contempo- 
rary Vermont skill: The 
soaring 700-ton arches 
that mark the Pacific 
and Atlantic theaters of 
the war were carved 
from 1,400 tons of gran- 
ite over nearly two years at the Rock of Ages plant in 
Barre Town. The imposing 43-foot-tall arches, including 
their bases and balconies, are composed of morę than 400 
pieces of granite. In addition, Cabot sculptor Walter 
Celley, working for Rock of Ages, carved the striking bas- 
relief sculptures of American bald eagles on the 17th 
Street entrance to the memoriał. Although the skill 
was from Vermont, the granite used in both cases ac- 
tually came from South Carolina. 

Morę than 50,000 Vermonters served in World War II 
and 1,200 died fighting totalitarianism around the world. 



The imposing 
granite arches 
of the National 
World War II 
Memoriał in 
Washington 
were carued in 
Barre Town at 
Rock of Ages 
Corporation. 




drew 10,000 hits an hour as 
soon it went up." 

By now, the eaglets have left 
the nest, but the group hopes 
to raise and release an addi- 
tional 20 birds in the next two 
years. And several years after 
that, it's hoped, the first 5- or 
6-year-old eagles will return to 
establish nests of their own, 
giving the State its first breed¬ 
ing population sińce the 1940s. 


Craig Newman holds a young 
eagle before its moue to Dead 
Creek wildlife area in Addison. 



Vyto Starinskas /Ru tłami Herald 































The Vermont Landscape, 
Then and Now 

F ive years ago, UVM professor 
Paul Bierman and a handful of as- 
sociates at the university's 
Perkins Museum launched an ambi- 
tious project: to document changes in 
Vermont's visual landscape by pairing 
historie photographs with correspon- 
ding images of the same scenes as they 
appear today. The group has amassed 
10,000 images sińce then, most of 


which can be viewed at The Vermont 
Landscape Change Project Web site, 
www.uvm.edu/perkins/landscape. The 
collection is searchable 
by town, by year, and 
by morę than 40 key- 
words, including ero- 
sion, cow, floods, 
reforestation, and town 
abandonment. "The 
idea is for everyone in 
the State to be able to 


log on and find a photo of someplace 
they lcnow," says Bierman. 

But visitors are encouraged to do 
morę than just look. Those with his¬ 
torie photos of their own — or modern 
versions of historie images already on 
file — can scan and upload them to the 
site so they can be added to the collec¬ 
tion. The Staff also welcomes any in- 
formation site yisitors may be able to 
provide about people or places that ap¬ 
pear in the historie images. 



Change and continuity: These two photos front UVM's Vermont 
Landscape Change Program , show views of Burlington's City Hall 
Park from the south in 1859 (left) and 2000 (above). 


Remembering Consuelo 
Bailey 

‘7/ the day ever comes when a woman 
can be elected or appointed to a prominent 
position without people being surprised 
and having much comment about it, then 
we will have arrived — and not before. ” 
— Consuelo Northrop Bailey 

B y the time Fairfield 
native Consuelo 
Northrop Bailey be- 
came lieutenant governor 
of Vermont, 50 years ago 
this November — making 
her the nation's first elected 
woman lieutenant gover- 
nor — she had already 
madę her share of history. 
She served as Burlington 
city prosecutor for a year before winning 
election as state's attorney in 1926. She 
later served in both the Vermont Senate 
and House, where she was elected speaker 
in 1953. 

"She wanted to be a politician, not a fe- 
male politician," says historian Karen Mad- 
den. How well she succeeded can perhaps 
be measured by the number of women who 
have entered Vermont politics in the years 
sińce — and the utter lack of surprise or 
comment their participation now evokes. 

— Jon Yara 



Consuelo Bailey 


Yermonters 


W aterbury Center's George 
Woodard, a dairy farmer 
known for his theatrical tal- 
ents (The Ground Hog Opry, VL, 

Spring 2003) has a starring role in the 
new Walt Disney movie America’s 
Heart ed Soul. The film tells the sto- 
ries of people around the country who 
are following their own American 
dreams, and Woodard, who lives on a 
farm his grandfather bought in 1912, 
is certainly doing that. Information 
on where the film is playing is at 
www.americasheartandsoul.com. 

September 14 will be a big day for 
the Vermont Youth Orchestra (VL , Spring 2001). That's the day the tal- 
ented kids in grades 8-12 will play New York's famed Carnegie Hall. 
And they'11 play in Vermont style because all the musie will be new 
works written by Vermont composers, including VYO musie director 
Troy Peters, and also Ernie Stires, David Gunn, David Ludwig, Thomas 
L. Read, and Trey Anastasio of the now-disbanded rock group Phish. 
The same program will be presented at Burlington's Flynn Center on 
September 26. Information: www.vyo.org. 

Lt. Col. Michael J. Colburn, 39, a native of St. Albans who used to 
play euphonium (a smali tuba) with the Bellows Free Academy Band, 
has been named the new director of "The President's Own" U.S. Ma¬ 
rinę Band, which performs regularly at the White House and other im- 
portant functions. Colburn was appointed assistant director of the 
prestigious band in 1996. 
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George Woodard 































[on Gilbert Fox 



Boy Scottts and Vennont retor - 
ans ntarch the streets of Windsor 
in tliis photo front lastyear's state 
Veterans' Day Paradę. 

The event — which will be held 
in Burlington on November 6 this 
year — stems in part from Rich¬ 
mond teacher Peter Whittaker's 
concern over the lack of aware- 
ness of Vermont's military history 
and traditions. Whittaker organ- 
ized the paradę to give the state's 
veterans an opportunity to stand 
up and be recognized. With a 
smali grant from the state and ad- 
ditional support from veterans' 
organizations, Norwich Univer- 
sity, the Vermont National Guard, 
and the Green Mountain Council 
of the Boy Scouts of America, the 
first paradę was held in Richmond 
in 1999. It's been held in a differ- 
ent community in the state every 
year sińce; last year's event drew 
an estimated 8,000 participants. 



On the Web @ www.VermontLife.com 


♦ Pear Treats: Because of her surfeit of pears ("Pear Time/' page 8), Eliza¬ 
beth Wright Getchell has several great pear recipes. Click on our Web site 
for one (or morę...). 

♦ Historie Schooner Launch: The launch of 
the canal schooner Lois B. McClure (page 32) 
was a historie event. We have several morę 
photos of the event on our Web site. 

♦ Morę Foliage Tips, Info: Want to try our 
foliage tours (page 34), but wonder when 
you should come to Vermont? Check out 
our link to the Vermont Department of Tourism & Marketing's Web site, 
which has regularly updated foliage reports and information on lodging op- 
tions (www.vermontvacation.com). 

♦ A Diner Menu: Peruse the menu from The Farmers 
Diner ("The Farmers Diner," page 68). 

♦ A Poetry Reading: Poetry is meant to be heard, and 
t on our site you can hear Mary Pratt read her award- 
winning Four Poems for Elizabeth (page 66). Entry 
information for the Ralph Nading Hill Literary 
Prize is also available. 

♦ Morę Bird Houses: Like the Brandon-made bird- 
house on page 60 we offer photographs of other birdhouses 
madę and up for sale in Brandon. 

These and many other interesting items and links may be found 
at www.VermontLife.com. Look also for the FOR MORĘ labels 
throughout this issue. 




International Kudos for 
Moosalamoo 

y ermonPs Moosalamoo region, an 
area of the Green Mountain Na¬ 
tional Forest in and around Rip- 
ton and Goshen in south-central 
Vermont, has been named a finalist in the 
2004 World Legacy Awards. 

The Vermont area was honored in the 
Destination Stewardship category for 
demonstrating exemplary protection of 
the region's natural and cultural heritage. 

Moosalamoo, an area of sparkling lakes 
and forested mountains linked by prim- 
itive roads and hiking trails, was the only 
area in the United States to be named a 
finalist. Other finalists were from such 
places as Australia, Indonesia, Europę 
and North Africa. 

Tony Clark, president of the Moos¬ 
alamoo Association and owner of Blue- 
berry Hill Inn in Goshen, accepted the 
award on behalf of his organization, pro- 
claiming it "a tremendous honor." 

The organization's Staff and volunteers 
f are responsible for maintaining some 
80 miles of trails, restoring a 30-acre 
wild blueberry area, and improving 
nearly 200 acres of wildlife habitat. 

The awards were presented at a gala 
event hosted by Queen Noor of Jordan at 
the National Geographic Society head- 
ąuarters in Washington, D.C. 
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Abby Hemenway's 
Gazetteer Goes Digital 




A bby Maria Hemenway's great five- 
volume Vermont Historical 
Gazetteer is the envy of historians 
and genealogists in other States. The de- 
tailed town-by-town history of 13 of the 
state's 14 counties has long been seen as 
an indispensable refer- 
ence, even though the 
shelf-straining 6,000- 
page print edition is 
anything but easy to 
use: Digging for spe- 
cific information re- 
ąuires the user to 
shuttle from volume 
to hefty volume as di- 
rected by a separate index volume. 

But to the delight of Hemenway en- 
thusiasts everywhere, two publishers 
have recently 
reissued all five 
yolumes in in- 
expensive, fully 
searchable ver- 
sions on com¬ 
pact disk. An 
edition pro- 
duced by the 
New England Historie Genealogical So- 
ciety is available for $39.95 at the orga- 
nization's Web site, www.nehgs.org or by 
calling (888) 296-3447. A similar ver- 
sion is available from Preserved Books at 
www.tfeeney.esmartbiz.com for $30. 


A Long Trail Record: 
Ouch! 

M ost people consider Vermont's 
Long Trail a place to get away 
from the hustle of daily life. 
Last summer, Ted "Cave Dog" Keizer 
of Coos Bay, Oregon, a speed-hiker by 
profession, hustled down the 273-mile 
trail (official nickname: "A Footpath 
in the Wilderness") from the Canadian 
border to the Massachusetts border in 
the record time of four days, 13 hours 
and 15 minutes. 

But speed has its drawbacks. Cave 
Dog, who had a 22-person support crew, 
probably missed the wilderness experi- 
ence, and at the end he collapsed. His 
finał comment: "We did it." Then he 
fell asleep. ^ 
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Pear Time, Sweet and Busy 

By Elizabeth Wright Getchell 
Illustrated by Amy Huntington 



P ears ripen and rot 
from the inside out. 

In 1995, the summer 
we moved to Grand Isle, 
we learned the hard way 
that pears should be 
picked green and firm, the 
way you see them at the 
grocery storę. Thinking 
they were like apples that 
should ripen on the tree, 
we waited — and picked 
way too many rot ten 
pears in late September. 

Now, in late summer, 
pears hang side by side 
along branches that bend 
Iow and heavy. Every- 
where you look on the 
tree you see pears. Those 
that ripened early are 
large, juicy and delicious, 
already yellow, some with 
insects chewing on them — bees, 
wasps, ants and flies. It's a wonder 
these pears haven't dropped. And yet 
some already on the ground are still 
green. I don't understand what makes 
them let go. Going on late August 
now, it's time we harvest this sum- 
mer's crop. It's time we release the 
tree from its precious burden. 

Our beautiful, terrifically productive 
Bartlett pear tree stands in front of our 
kitchen windo w. The tree's crown reaches 
from the white clapboard wali of the 
house across our smali front yard to the 
side of the road, a span of about 20 feet. In 
summer the foliage offers shade and pri- 
vacy from the passing cars that zoom by. 

Since spring Tve kept an eye on the 
tree. Not long after it bloomed, the pretty 
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white flower petals scattered on the grass 
below as if they'd been thrown at a bride 
and groom. We knew then that summer 
had begun and pears were on their way. 
Leaves sprouted and matured to a shiny 
dark green. From the ovaries of the flow- 
ers swelled the fruits-to-be. In late June, 
when they were hard as rocks and no big- 
ger than marbles, the tree loosed hun- 
dreds of those smali starts that would 
never maturę into pears — nature's own 
culling. I raked and offered them to the 
compost pile. 

In late summer, you know they're ready 
to pick when the pears start to drop. I al- 
ways want to wait because I want them 
to gro w bigger. My husband, Ned, wants 
to pick then, doesn't want to wait till 
many morę drop, doesn't care how big 


they get. There's already too 
much fruit to deal with. 

So many pears. Some are 
perfectly shaped, perfectly 
smooth-skinned. But most 
have dimples with smali 
dark centers, malformed at 
least a little. And some a 
lot. We've learned those 
dimples mean there's a 
smali beige stony pocket 
below the skin. Green 
pears first ripen to a green- 
yellow, and when they're 
yellow-green they're just 
right. If you let them turn 
yellow, they may be inno- 
cent looking on the surface, 
but you'd better bite shal- 
low; it's bound to be mushy 
brown in the center. 

Angie and George Robin¬ 
son own Twenty-Acre Or- 
chard two miles west of us, where we go 
apple picking. They have several kinds 
of apples, and a few Bartlett pear trees. 
Each year we cali and ask to use their or- 
chard ladder and picker. Ned is usually 
the one to get them. This year he took 
Angie and George a bottle of winę from 
South Hero's Snów Farm Winery. It's 
fun to be neighborly, to borrow and offer 
what we have and can share. 

The aluminum ladder, 18 inches 
across the top step, flares to about three 
feet at the base. It supports itself with a 
single round post, hinged to the top. Set 
just right, with each of the three feet 
planted solid, the ladder is quite stable. 
I usually can feel comfortable climbing 
to the second to last step. 

To understand the picker, picture a 





10-foot broom handle. Attached to one 
end is a white plastic crown the diame- 
ter of a child's head and a gray canvas bag 
that holds about eight to 10 large pears. 
The contraption acts like a long arm. 

Before we pick we gather the fallen 
pears. By then, many are soft, yellow- 
brown, sąuishy and dangerous with 
hungry — and probably drunk — sting- 
ing insects feeding on the rotting fruit. 
Carefully we lift each corpse by its 
stem and toss them into a bucket. Tm 
always amazed how that stem remains 
strong, straight through the length of 
the pear, even as the flesh has begun to 
disintegrate. We keep the green ones 
and throw the rotten pears over the 
electric fence to the Bullises' Hol- 
steins. I worry they'11 get stung on the 
mouth, but Ned insists they'11 be O.K. 
How can he lcnow for surę? 

To manage the onslaught of pears, we 
scour the house for every box and crate, 
every grocery bag and shopping bag we 
can find, often emptying containers of 
their contents. Pears get priority. 

Last year Ned's parents harvested 
pears with us. The year before, my sis- 
ter, her husband and their two children 
helped. This year just Ned and I have the 
pleasure. First we pick the Iow branches, 
collecting fruit we can reach from the 
ground, pears that hit us on the head 
when we mowed below the tree or 
dragged the hose around to water the 
gardens in front of the house. 

Before we moved here Td never 
thought much about pears and rarely 
bought them. I remember a smali pear 
tree in the huge front yard of a big old 
farmhouse my family rented for five 
years when I was little. It was on the 
grounds of a naturę center in Philadel- 
phia. A rustic bench had been placed 
next to the tree, and I loved to sit there 
and loolc out over the Schuylkill River to 
the river of cars on the expressway on the 
other side. I don't have particular mem- 
ories of those pears, but I lcnow they 
were nothing like our big and shapely 
fruits here in Grand Isle. 

I eat fruit every day. The season usu- 
ally determines the variety, and I try to 
buy local, hut I also purchase fruit grown 
far away, in a different season, shipped 
thousands of miles to the Stores where 
I shop. This tree — this annual crop we 
harvest, enjoy and share — is my first ex- 
perience growing my own fruit, wit- 
nessing the annual cycle. 



Aahhhh... the natural moisturizing 
properties of fresh goats milk. 

Captured for your pleasure by Canus Vermont in a 
complete linę of soaps, lotion, body butter... and morę. 
Gently fragranced or fragrance-free — all for you... 
for your little ones... (and the big guy, too!) 

Dermatologists often recommend goats milk 
products to relieve severe dry skin conditions. 

You can enjoy and appreciate 
the soothing results every single day. 

LEARN MORĘ ABOUT CANUS GOAT'S MILK PRODUCTS 


www.canusgoatsmilk.com 


1 866 496-2527 
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Deerheld Yillage Furniture 


i8th & ioth Century Designs 






9S 


World-Class 
Furniture Handcrafied 
in Northern Yermont 


Visit our 

Yermont showrooms 


166 SOUTH MAIN, STOWE 

802 253-5251 


HISTORIO MAIN STREET 
MANCHESTER 

802 362-0299 

CALL FOR OUR CATALOG 

802 748-4448 


www.deerfieldvillagefurniture.com 




www.elliottnewman.com 


1-800-619-8757 
12b Central Street 
Woodstock,Vermont 


Amy Kahn Russell 
One-of-a-Kind Necklace 
Sterling Silver, Carnelian, 
Agatę and Jasper. 
$1,435.00 






When you pick a pear, wrap your hand 
around its base. With your thumb and 
index finger feel for the natural break be- 
tween the pear stem and tree stem. Then 
turn your wrist to gently disconnect the 
two. I pick with both hands, get two 
pears in each and then lean down to the 
containers on the ground. Some sorting 
goes on as we pick: perfect eaters with no 
dimples, rotten ones and then all the 
others. With all the boxes and crates and 
bags around the tree, it's tricky to keep 
straight where to put which, but morę 
sorting will come later. 

We reach and pick and bend and place 
pear after pear until we've circled the tree 
and one of us decides to climb the lad- 
der with the picker to reach morę. Many 
we can reach by hand, just being up in 
the branches. Instinctively testing our 
balance, we extend in all directions to 
gather the fruit. 

Being gentle with the picker is tough. 
Often you get stem and leaves along 
with the fruit. And it's hard on the arms 
to reach and poke the crown around 
pears that hide behind branches eight 
feet above your head as the bag grows 
heavier with each new prize. 

"Look at this beauty!" We're always 
saying things like that. Each newfound 
perfect pear deserves its own proud ad- 
miration and exclamation. 

We take turns on the ladder, resting 
and doing the groundwork when we 
need to. Three years ago I fell off. Some- 
one had stopped to watch us pick and 
was exclaiming how wonderful he 
thought our tree was. I was picking from 
a high branch and wanted to engage with 
our island neighbor who was so taken 
with our tree. Distracted, I ignored that 
instinctive sense of balance and fell from 
about five steps up. The ladder twisted 
a little and had to be straightened; I went 
to the chiropractor. 

• 

We can never get them all. A couple 
branches grow straight up from the tree's 
top. Those lofty pears hang higher than 
we can climb or reach. And some just 
elude us among all the leaves. Sur- 
rounded by piles of pears, our arms and 
necks tired, we cali it a crop after three 
to four hours of work. Then I fetch the 
bathroom scalę, paper and pen, and we 
have our annual weighing-in on the ce¬ 
ment step at the front door. First Ned 
weighs himself, and then I load him up 
with each Container of pears, peer upside 
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down between his feet to see the num- 
ber and then document it. Subtracting 
his weight and the weight of each Con¬ 
tainer, we taiły the numbers with a cal- 
culator. This year's crop totals 418 
pounds. Last year was right around 500. 
And the year before we piclced about 
360 pounds. 

We transfer all the pears around to the 
back deck from the front yard. Then the 
finał sorting begins. We have four cate- 
gories: perfect eaters, nearly perfects, 
cookers and those for the cows. We each 
have our own standards that waver de- 
pending on our subjective view of each 
pear's degree of perfection or flaws. And 
it's amazing how your mind shifts in ar- 
bitrary decision making when you're 
ąuickly moving hundreds of pears 
through your hands. There's no science 
here, just a plethora of pears to play with. 

We've talked about having a little 
stand out front. Penny a pear? Ten for a 
dollar? We've never done it. And we , ve 
never sold any to Billy Champagne, 
who runs the little A&B Beverage gro- 
cery/hardware/gas station/feed storę 
just down Route 7 from us, although 
we've considered it. We fili our refriger- 
ator drawer with perfect eaters. They'11 
ripen slowly. We also give lots of pears 
away — "perfects" and "nearly per¬ 
fects" — to neighbors, friends and col- 
leagues at work. 

We scrounge bags from the kitchen 
closet and diwy, thinking as we load 
them of the people we have in mind and 
the numbers in their households. Mon- 
ica and Dwight Bullis, the couple who 
own the cows over our fence, have three 
boys. Dwight's parents, Nancy and Frank 
Bullis, enjoy pears but never want too 
many. I want to give some pears this 
year to Jack and Hazel Gardiner, the re- 
tired couple who come from Michigan to 
spend the summer at her family's cottage 
on the lakę. They always grow a boun- 
tiful vegetable garden. I walk by their 
house at least once a week. And when 
theyTe gone, occasionally I sit on their 
beach or do some yoga and watch the 
water lap the shore. 

Then there's Margo, who runs a bak- 
ery cafe across the road from the A&B. 
We barter cooking pears for a few treats 
and coffees. At the office where I work 
at UVM, our receptionist, Sue Bean, has 
a grandson who can't get enough of our 
pears. And my boss, łan Worley, tells 
me they are his lunch for as many days 




natural hardwood furniture from vermont 

copeland 

136 Main Street, Freeport, Maine | 207.865.0201 
On-Site Parking | Daily: 10am-6pm, Fri. 10am-7pm 

64 Main Street, Bradford, Vermont | 802.222.5300 
Mon.-Fri. 10am-6pm, Sat. 10am-5pm 
Factory Tours Available 

FURNITURE 

COMPANY STORĘ 

copelandfurniture.com 
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ALL THE PLEASURES OF RENTING OUT YOUR 
YACATION HOME, WITHOUT THE HE AD ACH ES 

Renting out your vacation home is a marvelous idea, unless you choose the 
wrong management company. Let the specialists at Abercrombie & Kent 
remove all doubt. When your home becomes a Concierge Villa, your 
luxury property gets the care it deserves—and you enjoy premium revenues 
from a sophisticated, well-traveled clientele. 

As an Abercrombie & Kent Concierge Yillas property owner, you can take 
advantage of the delightfully indulgent services every Concierge Yillas guest 
receives-such as pre-arrival grocery shopping, baby sitter scheduling, daily 
housekeeping and end-of-stay cleaning-while staying in your own home. 
You can also expand your vacation options-and turn your one vacation 
home into dozens-with exclusive access to other distinct Concierge Yillas 
properties, impeccably managed in the world’s finest resort destinations. 

“World’s Leading Villa Operator" 

World Travel Awards - 0ctober2003 

"Leaders in luxury” 

Travel Agent Magazine ~ December2002 

"Readers Choice" 

Conde Nast Traweler - 1997-2002 

ASTA / Smithsonian Environmental Award 


\fr 

6 

Abercrombie & Kent 

r f7)0 NCIERGE Ó )/\UAS 

1 -800-710-AKCV (2528) 


IF YOU'0 LIKE TO MAKE THE MOST OF YOUR IUXURY VACATI0N HOME, MAKE IT AN 
ABERCROMBIE & KENT CONCIERGE VILLA. PLEASE VISIT US AT WWW.AKCONCIERGEVILLAS.COM 
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as he can make them last. 

Forced pear eating is no hardship. 
Ned and I each take two or three for 
lunch at work and then eat a couple 
morę when we get home. Pears cut up 
onto hot roasted rice cereal make a 
fine breakfast. Come over to our house 
in September, and we'll send you home 
with a bagful. Even our cat, Zoe, now 
buried by the garden shed, loved to eat 
fresh juicy pears. 

We have no second fridge, cold cellar 
or cool basement, just a crawl space 
that's hard to move around in. The pears 
in the refrigerator ripen ever so slowly. 
We stack the crates and boxes of pears on 
the back deck and in the kitchen and 
lceep an eye on them. In a couple of 
weeks, when many of the "cookers" 
have ripened, we make pear sauce. Te- 
diously we core, peel and cut the pears, 
most of which have several Stones and 
may already have started to rot. It takes 
a long time to fili the big pot we use. Our 
pears are so sweet we add only a bit of 
water and cook them down till they 
soften and the batch is about the con- 
sistency of chunky applesauce. The 
whole house smells delicious. 

This time of year there's so much to do 
at work, too many tomatoes to harvest 
and all those gorgeous late summer 
evenings when we want to be outside 
biking, walking or kayaking. Watching 
pears rot as each day goes by when we 
haven't the time to cut and cook them 
makes me ache for the wasted food. So 
we — mostly I — endure long, late-night 
stints of standing, looking down with a 
sore neck at pears, pear juice everywhere, 
dropping little bits of yummy white pear 
flesh into a pot, inhaling the sweet fra- 
grance of the cooking fruit. 

All this can be conjured with a single 
bite. We usually freeze some and can 
some and, oh, that sauce tastes divine in 
the middle of winter on our cereal, or 
straight from the jar. "Summer in a jar," 
wrote folksinger Greg Brown. He's right. 
It's all there. It's all pear. 


Elizabeth Wright Getchell has taught 
courses on naturę and writing sińce 1998 
at the University of Vermont, where she is 
the Student Services Coordinator in the 
Environmental Program. 

[fin M[)p[• For some great pear recipes 
lUn 1111 Ufl [.by the author, visit w w w. 
VermontLife.com. 
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Saint Michaels College 


S T. Michaei/s College in Colchester 
was started in 1904, almost as an act 
of faith, by six French priests who 
had come to Vermont a few years ear 
lier. Nonę of them spoke English. ^ 
They began with 34 students and a sin¬ 
gle building. 

"They came with absolutely no clue 
about American higher education," 
said St. MichaeFs current president, 
Marc A. vanderHeyden recently. "And 
yet they started." 

Now a century later, with roughly 
2,000 students and 80 buildings spread 
across a large campus, their confidence — 
and their faith — has been justified. St. 
MichaeBs is widely regarded as one of 
Vermont's leading liberał arts colleges. 

Vermont Life last mentioned the col¬ 
lege^ astonishing growth in our Autumn 
1954 issue when the college had just 
tumed 50 and had 750 students. Like other 
colleges, St. Michaehs had mushroomed 
because of the waves of young men re- 
turning from duty in World War II who 
had G.I. Bill money 
in their pockets and 
were seeking educa¬ 
tion and opportunity. 

Most people as- 
sumed that St. Mi- 
chaels's big growth 
spurt would end four 
years later, when the 
Gis graduated. They 
were spectacularly 
wrong. 

The college has 
continued to grow 
steadily in both 
size and reputation. 

Started as an all-male 
school, it underwent 
what may have been 
its greatest transformation after 1970 
when it began admitting women. 

"Without a doubt, St. MichaeFs Col¬ 
lege became a much better and stronger 
institution of higher learning as a result 
of the new population, which has con¬ 
tinued to grow," Dr. vanderHeyden said 
recently. Some 55 percent of the school's 
students are now women. 

Although the school has remained true 
to its Catholic roots, it is a modern, so- 
phisticated college, with broad and di- 



The new admissions building on 
campus , The Hoehl Welcome Center; 
was completed in 2003 and 
designed to be reminiscent of 
a Gotltic cathedral. 


verse of- 

ferings. Founded 
and directed for its first 75 
years by the Society of St. Edmund, 
that Catholic order has gradually turned 
over the operation of the institution to 
lay administrators and faculty. Dr. van- 
derHeyden notes that "The faith-related 
values of the founding fathers are main- 
tained in a contemporary environment." 

International programs, graduate, 
evening and continuing education, and 
a strong emphasis on service to the com- 
munity are all part of the St. MichaeFs 
ethic. The school has long had a healthy 
contingent of Vermonters among its stu¬ 
dent body. 

While the college's mission remains 
much the same, the specific ways that 
mission is expressed 
have changed as it 
has grown and soci¬ 
ety has changed. But 
there are constants: 

"We really were 
begun as an immi- 
grant college," van- 
derHeyden said in a 
I recent interview. 
% "And now Vermont 
| is going through a 
li new period of immi- 
gration.' 


Will St. MichaeFs 
College serve the 
new generation of 
Vermonters and Ver- 
mont immigrants? 

"We did it 100 years ago, and we 
should do it now," he said. 


A wide variety of public events are 
planned in connection with St. MichaeBs 
College's lOOth Anniversary. There will 
be musical performances, Centennial 
Masses, and a lecture series on the 
Catholic intellectual heritage. For a com- 
plete listing visit www.smcvt.edu or 
telephone: (802) 654-2000. 

—T.K.S. 



THE HIGHER 
YOU CLIMB, 

THE CLOSER 
YOU GET. 


In the 52 Vermont State Parks, 
the simple things rise to the 
surface. To get started on your 
own summer tradition, visit 
www.vtstateparks.com. 
Reservations can be madę 
11 months in advance. 


YERM0NT 


DEPARTMENT 0F F0RESTS, PARKS & RECREATI0N 
1 -800-VERMONT / www.vtstateparks.com 



CHAIRS • RECLINERS 
SOFAS • Sc MORĘ 
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LumBar Support 


Beautiful fumiture 
in an assortment of 
solid hardwoods and 
designer fabrics to 
fit any decor. 

Free Catalog 
(800) 451-7247 

www.kleindesign.com 


Klein Design, Inc 99 Sadler St.. Gloucester MA 01930 

FURNITURE MADĘ 
TO FIT YOUR BODY 


brigger 
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Susan Dollenmaiei^s 

* 

Tunbridge Company Purveys 

• / **• • ■ , * • J f 

Luxury Linens and ^ / 
Yermont Business Ethic 









M a d 


V e r m o n t 


By Ann Marie Giroux 
Photograplied by Kindra Clineff 


N estled in Orange County's 
velvety green hills, tastefully 
tuclced among Tunbridge's 
farms and homes, you will 
find Anichini, a luxury fabric company 
specializing in opulent linens for the 
bed, bath and table. 

One would expect a company that sup- 
plies exclusive boutiąues to stick out in 
a town of 1,350 residents like an over- 
dressed cousin from the city. Not so. For 
morę than 18 years, this multi-million- 
dollar business has blended in and earned 
the highest praise from its neighbors. 

One might also presume that the pro- 
prietor of a company selling Egyptian 
cotton sheets to movie stars and mil- 
lionaires (reportedly Cher, Steven Spiel¬ 
berg, Oprah and Britney Spears are 
customers) must exude decadence. But 
within minutes of meeting Susan Dol- 
lenmaier, AnichinFs CEO and founder, 
any such notions are dashed. 

On the contrary, this CEO dresses for 
worlc in black running pants, an un- 
pressed white cotton shirt and all-terrain 
sports shoes. Dollenmaier, 59, is tali, her 
hair long and straight with strands of 
gray and white highlighting the brunette. 
Her sole piece of jewelry is a Nike watch. 
Not a bit of make-up is evident. Her per- 
sonality is the thread that runs through 
the company, linking an appreciation for 
beauty with a dedication to philanthropy. 
She weaves Eastern philosophy with Mid- 
western ethics and 1960s activism. Sewn 
into this uniąue pattern are yards of 
strong instinct, business savvy and crisp 
honesty. She can talk about meditation 
hut she's elear about the bottom linę. 
Her business fits Vermont like her com¬ 
pany^ custom-made sheets. 

A family event brought Dollenmaier 
to Vermont; her instincts kept her here. 
"I knew I wanted to live here from the 
minutę I drove up the Interstate in 
1974," she says. 

She was 29 going on 30 and living un- 
happily in Los Angeles. She found an 


Left, Anichini employee Janiec Picom 
cliecks ovcr some of the fine fabrics 
that zoili be ar the company's name. 


old parsonage in Tunbridge to rent for 
$150 a month. She moved in, got a job 
and never left. The rural landscape re- 
minded Dollenmaier of her childhood 
home, an agricultural community in 
northern Illinois, home to her family 
sińce the 1800s. 

Unlilce her deeply rooted ancestors, 
Dollenmaier's path zig-zagged around 
the world before she settled into selling 
luxury linens. She followed early forays 
into hairdressing and housekeeping with 
freshman year at the University of Wis- 
consin. "It completely turned my world 
upside down," she says. "It was 1963 — 
a hotbed of activism." Before earning a 
degree, she moved to the Northeast, im- 
mersed herself in meditation and got in- 
volved in politics. Next came the 
obligatory cross-country trip to Califor- 
nia ; from California she traveled to Spain 
and bacie to the United States to teach 
meditation and earn a degree in design 
from the University of Southern Illinois. 

Tunbridge town father and historian 
Euclid Farnham [VL, Autumn 2002] met 
Dollenmaier when he rented her the 
Tunbridge Congregational Church's par¬ 
sonage. They remain good friends. "She 
hires all local people. Mostly women. 
Pays good wages," says 
Farnham. "Anichini fits 
into our valley perfectly.... 

Susan is marvelous: She 
tells it like it is. Her laugh- 
ter is infectious. She's gen- 
erous without fanfarę. 

She's very supportive of 
the town." 

Dollenmaier proves it's 
possible to run a company 
with heart and soul and 
make money. She is firm 
in her beliefs: "Each of us 
has that responsibility that manifests it- 
self in different ways. That's what Fm 
about, doing that on my own, in my own 
way, in the time I have available to me. 
I also try to reflect that in my business, 
teach that in my business style, be so- 
cially responsible. We're all here to take 
care of each other." She's proud that Ani¬ 
chini is a "green" company with very 



How to Go 

The Vermont Anichini 
storę is on Routes 11/30 
in Manchester Center, 
(802) 366-1200; open 
10 a.m-6 p.m. Mon- 
day-Saturday, 10 a.m- 
5 p.m. Sunday. 


Susan Dollenmaier, Anichini's founder 
and CEO. 

lit tle impact on the environment. Dol¬ 
lenmaier supports local and national non- 
profit organizations. Aid to women's 
organizations and arts education for chil- 
dren top her list. She's lcnown for grant- 
ing generous maternity leaves and 
providing child-care benefits to her em- 
ployees. She is concerned about her em- 
ployees' health. A gym pass is part of 
the employment package. To take care of 
herself, she meditates daily and she's 
reading everything she can about the 
14th Dalai Lama. 

How does she justify running a high- 
end business that caters to the wealthi- 
est 2 percent of the population? After all, 
a relatively inexpensive set of Anichini 
sheets costs $800. 

Dollenmaier has aslced herself the 
ąuestion many times and she's elear 
about her answer: "Fm creating jobs, Fm 
malcing a beautiful product.... And I do 
think there is some trickle-down from 

___ that ... the whole textile 

industry just over the last 
25 years is going away 
from terrible polyester 
sheets and towards morę 
natural product. Someone 
has to set the standard, 
someone has to lceep the 
crafts and traditions alive 
... and I love textiles. 
That's the circle I always 
go through." 

It wasn't until she had 
lived in Vermont for a few 
years that Dollenmaier seriously started 
thinking entreprenem. When she moved 
here, she worked in social services. After 
five years, she quit, disenchanted with 
the bureaucracy. 

Her timing was right. Entrepreneurs 
with successful business ideas flocked to 
the State in the go-go 1980s. "One of 
the things I studied in college was the ef- 
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Covered Bridge 

Charms 

14K Yellow Gold 
Large $259. Smali $169. 

Sterling Silver 
Large $69. 
Smali $50. 


1-800-619-8757 

www.elliottnewman.com 


"■O i 


12b Central Street 
Woodstock.YT 05091 


sol matę socks jł, 

Mismatcned with care in Vermont tnśK' * 


i * 


Also available: 
adult sizes in 

washable merino wool 
as well as cotton 


1% 

802-765-4177 www.Socklaay.cotn, 
26 Alger Brook Rd. So.Strof f ord, VT 05070 


SHELBURNE 


Award-winning 

Farmhouse 
Cheddar Cheese 


Aged 6 months-2 years; Smoked 




FINE PEWTER 
jewelry 
tableware 
gifts 


Middlebury and Burlington 
800-222-3142 ext 249 • www.danforthpewter.com 


ur new video, “Mountain Peaks & Valley 
(y Tales” takes a tour of Vermont, from the 
Massachusetts border to Canada, on one of 
VermonVs most beautiful roads-Route 100. 
Stopping along the wag to visit smali toums, ski 
area, museums, covered bńdges, a tea party, boat 
ride, harvest festival, autumn foliage, and morę. 

$19.95 + $6.00 S/H (YT residents add łi% tax) 

VISA/MC/check 1-800-996-6927 

Ody&SevV Odyssey Productions of Vermont 

ProJuffions P0 - Box 929 > Williston > XT 05495 

o f v e t. m o n r www.odysseyvermont.com 


-^Artisans’ Marketplace & Mail Order Gifts^ 


WONDERFULLY FLAVORED; 
PERFECTLY AGED. 


Cali, visit online, or stop by our 
Welcome Center & Farm Storę. 


umrw. shelbumefarms. org 
1611 Harbor Road 
Shelbume, VT • (802) 985-8686 


finely (rafted 

Wedding and (ommitment 
Pings in Gold and Platinum 


106 Main Street, Brattleboro, VT 05301 

(802) 257-7044 

toll free 877-929-7044 

www.vtartisans.com 


Yermont 

Artisan 

Designs 



























Sponsored by The Yermont Crafts Council m www.vermontcrafts.com 


AMERICA’S OLDEST MAKERS OF COLON1AL 
AND EARLY AMERICAN LIGHTING FIXTURES 


Catalogiies 
$3.00 each 



Showroom 
Mon.-Fri., 9-4:30 


Authentic Designs 


West Rupert, Vermont 05776 
800-844-9416 • www.authenticdesigns.com 




The best wooden toys 
are madę in Vermont 

visit us, our website, or get our catalog 

Mapie Landmark, Inc. 

1297 ExchangeSt„ Middlebury, VT 05753 • 800-421-4223 • 802-388-0627 

www.maplelandmark.com 



The Official 2004 

“Snowflake” Bentley ® 
Pewter Ornament 

Designed from an original 
Wilson A. Bentley 

Microphotograph from rhe Archives of 
The Jericho Historical Society 

Handcrafted in fine pewter by Vermonts 
own Danforth Pewterers 


Officially authorized by 
The Jericho Historical Society 

Vermont Snowflakes 

68 Vt. Route 15 
Jericho, Yermont 05465 


$15.00 plus $2.00 S&H (Gift Boxed) 

Yermont residents please add 6% sales tax 

Mail Check/M.O. or MC7V1SA Phone Orders 

Cali: (802) 899-1739 

www.vermontsnowflakes.com 



I isit Ihe most 
comprehensive Web Site 
with information on over 300 of 
Vermont’s finest artisans: 


www.vennontcrafts.com 

Or send $5 postage and handling to Vermont Crafts Council, 
PO Box 958, Montpelier, VT 05601, or cali (802) 223-3380 for 
the most recent copy of the J ermont Crafts Guide. 
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fect of computers and communication 
on the futurę. Even though I didn't un- 
derstand it from a technical side, from a 
philosophical side, I knew what was 
going to happen," she says. "And I knew 
if I had a Computer, an 800 number, 
FedEx and UPS then I could do my busi¬ 
ness anywhere. But I figured that out in 
1985; everybody's doing it up here now." 

But not everybody does it like Dol- 
lenmaier. Anichini sells to baby-boomers 
who can afford to nest in luxury. The 
company's mission is to make things 
that are useful and lasting that will be 
passed along through the generations — 
it doesn't hurt that they're beautiful. 

Dollenmaier's appreciation for the 
made-to-last extends to historie build- 
ings. Anichini owns about 50 acres 
spread among four locations in Tun- 
bridge, most of it former farmland. "I 
love these old farmhouses and these 
buildings. I am committed to try to 
maintain them as much as I can ... and 
not put up a big metal shed on the side 
of the road and have everyone work in 
it," she says. 

The 1840s-era house on the former 
Welch farm is home to AnichinPs up- 
holstery operations. The company owns 


the former Tunbridge Universalist 
Church, vintage 1849. And despite the 
plump silić pillows and tufted brocade ot- 
tomans on the inventory list, there's 
nothing stuffy about Anichini's corporate 
office in a yellow 1930s farmhouse on 
the former Bates' Brothers Farm. Instead 
of a sign out front, there's a swing set and 
jungle gym. Behind the farmhouse, the 
1800s barn-turned-warehouse is stacked 
high with fancy ąuilts and duvet covers, 
pillowcases and sheet sets replacing its 
original Stores of hay and corn. 

Warehouse assistant Bernard "Snook" 
Downing, 57, has been with Anichini for 
14 years, the company's longest-serving 
employee. He admits to hailing from 
Strafford and growing up in Chelsea. 
Stuffed into his T-shirt pocket is a pack- 
age of Aladdin tobacco. Downing strikes 
you as morę flannel than cashmere, but 
he knows his way around this barn 
bulging with sheets, shams, throws, tow- 
els and tablecloths. He's partial to early 
Anichini pattems — he likes Susannah in 
off-white and Lhasa in coral. He reels off 
the company's colors and patterns like a 
winę connoisseur speaking a Romance 
language. Piled to the second-floor loft 
ceiling are linens in marvelous colors: 


Fresca, periwinkle, denim, green tea. 
"Any color, we have it. The lilac is pretty 
decent," says Downing. He opens a pack- 
age holding a Pashima cashmere blan- 
ket, "Feel this." Unprompted, he offers to 
show off the second floor. "You know 
why? The best sheets are up there: 
Bernardo sheets." It takes the visitor a 
moment to get the jolce — the design is 
named after Downing himself. Then he 
holds up a Bernardo duvet in ivory and is 
as proud as a father with his firstborn. 
Next, he points to the baby section: Bam- 
bini Anichini. Here can be found mate- 
lasse bibs, boudoir pillowcases and 
hooded terry robes embroidered with la- 
dybugs, bees and dragonflies. 

Dollenmaier is known as an employer 
who sees potential and inspires confidence 
in her employees. She has also earned a 
reputation as a demanding boss. "I just 
expect people to do their very best and to 
learn things they thinlc they can't learn." 

Brenda Doyle is a classic example. She 
had been working for 17 years in a gen¬ 
erał storę in Chelsea. When she came to 
Anichini, she didn't know any key- 
boarding. In her six years there, Doyle, 
now 43, has progressed from reception- 
ist to DollenmaieCs personal assistant 
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www. pom py. com 


brand new free catal 


and showroom locations 


Zen and łhe art 
of sleeping well 


grafton bed, shown queen 
size in cherry-one of morę 
than 20 bed styles available in 
sizes twin through king and 
in your choice of several north 
american hardwoods 


Pompanoosuc Mills 


make yourself at home 


We build furniture for life 
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and manager of liąuidations. "She's not 
going to tell you this, but she virtually 
created her own department called the 
liąuidation division, and she'11 have a 
half-million dollars in sales this year. 
She travels to New York, meets cus- 
tomers; she's absolutely extraordinary... 
I don't ever ask anyone to do something 
they're not educated to do, but if it's a 
task I think you can learn, I' 11 give it to 
you. So Fm demanding in that way." 

• 

As the story goes, Dollenmaier and 
Patrizia Anichini met at a wedding in 
1976 in Tunbridge and discovered a mu- 
tual interest in antiąues, particularly 
linens. (Dollenmaier had been buying 
her clothes in thrift shops for years: "I 
had an attraction to things old.") The 
women pooled a smali sum of money, 
shopped flea markets and auctions in 
Vermont and sold their finds in Man¬ 
hattan. They sold linens and branched 
out into furniture and home accessories, 
and they often ran out of inventory. Cen¬ 
tral to AnichinFs funky beginnings was 
its original delivery vehicle: a blue Tip 
Top Bakery bread truck without any 
heat. "When I got into buying and sell- 
ing at flea markets, it just came naturally 
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to me. I liked it," says Dollenmaier. She 
still enjoys local auctions. 

On a 1983 trip to Italy Dollenmaier 
met artisans hand-embroidering linen 
sheets. She knew there was a clientele 
for these products in America. Soon, she 
and her partner, Anichini, hooked up 
with a respected weaver in Italy and 
began importing high-quality textiles 
that resembled antiąues. The business 
toolc off. In 1986, the original company, 
Anichini Galleries, split into two enti- 
ties. Dollenmaier incorporated in Ver- 
mont, focused on linen imports from 
Italy and tended to her newborn twins; 
Patrizia Anichini continued to sell an¬ 
tiąues in New York. In 1999, Dollen¬ 
maier bought out her partner. 

Today, local production — including 
finishing and custom orders — makes up 
about 20 percent of AnichinFs business. 
On one afternoon, six Anichini seam- 
stresses and pressers can be found getting 
the goods ready for the New York Gift 
Show, AnichinFs biggest of the year. 
They're also working on duvet covers in 
a crazy-ąuilt pattern of rich golds and 
burgundies for Bloomingdale's. Bloomie's 
has ordered 70. 

But the majority of AnichinFs work 


force delivers customer service. "Our fa- 
mous linę about our wealthy customers 
is, 'Instant gratification isn't fast 
enough! ,,/ says Dollenmaier. "Bottom 
linę, however, I am still making a very 
labor intensive rare product outside of this 
country.... You can't make that happen by 
snapping your fingers. A lot of people don't 
understand, particularly the hand-loomed 
things — someone is making six or seven 
inches a day. It's a rare, beautiful thing 
and it's worth waiting for." 

In 2001, Dollenmaier was named the 
Vermont Smali Businessperson of the 
year by the Smali Business Administra- 
tion for her successful blending of eco- 
nomic success with socially minded 
business practices. Colleagues cite Dol¬ 
lenmaier for her combination of instinct, 
confidence and the ability to take nec- 
essary risks. She says there's no magie be- 
hind her confidence. "Pm like everyone 
else. I am confident in some ways, but 
Pm not confident in other ways. If you're 
completely confident, you're not grow- 
ing. I don't think you're taking chances." 

She credits her boldness to a secure 
childhood and a self-confident mother. 
Her own daughters, twins Ivy and Tess, 
18, are in their first year of college and 
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just starting to become involved in the 
business. 

Being a risk taker, she says, comes 
naturally: "One of the things I ask my 
kids all the time, and people say I've 
taught this phrase to them: 'What is the 
worst that's going to happen?' Many 
times if you really go to that point, the 
worst case scenario isn't that bad." The 
company's outlet storę in Manchester 
opened almost three years ago. "It's ... 
one of the best decisions I ever madę, and 
everybody counseled me against it." 

Despite wealthy clientele, Anichini 
is not immune to the post-9/11 econ- 
omy. At the beginning of 2003, the com¬ 
pany shut down some of its new 
ventures, including the fledgling fashion 
division. But Dollenmaier has faith the 
company will puli through. 

"Over time you prove yourself," she 
says. "There are a lot of people invested 
in making surę I don't go down, this 
company doesn't go down.... I have fan- 
tastic advisors. I live in an amazing sup- 
portive community. It's not that it can't 
get tough. It's tough right now." 

After 30 years, Dollenmaier remains 
enchanted with her adopted State, "It's 
one of the last great places to live on the 
planet," she says. Although she shares 
the concerns of many residents and busi¬ 
ness people about taxes and business reg- 
ulation, she remains positive. 

"It's New England, so that means you 
may not talk to your neighbor for two 
years, but if you've got a problem, they're 
there. I really feel that way about my 
business too. People stay out of my busi¬ 
ness, but if I need anything at anytime, 
it's there, that great Yankee ethic. It's an 
appreciation that makes me love this 
place and the people who live here." 

Asked to name AnichinPs most ex- 
pensive item, Dollenmaier says with- 
out a pause, "The minie coverlet." 

Ho w much? 

"$50,000," she says without a blink. 
(That's retail.) She hasn't sold one yet. 

But she smiles and says, "We will." 

Given Dollenmaier's track record, you 
believe her. 

• 

Anichini Corporate Offices and Ware- 
house, Route 110, Tunbridge, VT 05077; 
www.anichini.com, (802) 889-9430, (800) 
889-9482, info@anichini.com. ^ 


Ann Marie Giroux is a writer who lives in 
East Montpelier. 
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Robert Carl Williams 


Pittsfield, VT Tel 802-746-8917 www.rcwa.com 
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There is plenty to see and do in Vermont all year ’round. 

Refer to the convenient map below to locate your favorite attraction or event. 
Be surę to cali ahead for complete directions and schedules and have fun! 



Burlington 


Map Location 
of Advertisers 

1 Johnson/Jeffersonville 

2 Burlington 

3 Essex 

4 Waterbury/Stowe 

5 Cabot 

6 St. Johnsbury 

7 Shelburne/Charlotte 

8 Yergennes/Ferrisburgh 

9 Middlebury 
10 Barre 

I I Norwich/White River 
I 2 Rutland/Killington/Proctor 

13 Woodstock/Quechee 

14 Weston 

15 North Springfield 

16 Bellows Falls 

17 Manchester 

18 Putney 

19 Marlboro/Wilmington 

20 Bennington 


Wł**. 

Billings 

Farme^- 

Museum 

O 

Working Dairy Farm 
Vermont Farm Life Exhibits 
Restored 1890 Farmhouse 
Engaging Programs & Activities 

May through October 

10:00 a.m.- 5:00 p.m. 




— 

ART FOR 

EYERYDAY LIYING 


TUr^td wood 
by CArolA*vcy Rotln 


At Frog Hollow youll find a dazzling 
collection of contemporary and 
traditional craft, created by morę 
than 250 Vermont artisans 
Galleries • Juried Exhibitions • Craft Schools 
MuMlebutrij 

Route 7A 85 Church St. 1 Mili St. 

802.362.3321 802.863.6458 802.388.3177 


F Hollow 


Vtfrwu>iA,t State 
Craffc tr 
www.froghollow.org 


Map 2, 9 & 17 



Map 2 & 8 
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SHOPPING, DINING, S£PVIC£S, 
Tfł£ATfl€, £NT£PTAINM£NT, 
OUTDOOf? £V£NTS 
& MOR£! 


Visit Historie Downtown Rutland! 

_i 


Map 12 


TheVermont 
Folklife Center 



Celebrating 20years 
ofpreserving the voices 
and traditions ojYermont 


ALWAyS 
IN SEASON 

An exhibition oj traditional 
folk ar i and crajts 


Heritage Shop featuring one of a kind heirlooms 
Gallery Open to the public by donation 
Archive of famiiy stories and Research Center 

www.vermontfolklifecenter.org 

3 Court Street Middlebury, VT 802-388-4964 

Map 9 



September 14 - December 5, 2004 


RODIN: IN HIS OWN WORDS 
Selections from the Iris and B. Gemld 


Augustę Rodin. Tłu- Jlimlrr. 


>'# x n-Vii indtes. Iris and B. Gcrald Cantor foundaiion) 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE MUSEUM OF ART 


Cantoy Foundation 

datę ofcast unknown, Bronz 


VERMONT IN 1904: 
A PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT 


Middlebury College Museum of Art 

Center for the Arts, Route 30 , Middlebury, VT 05753 

( 802 ) 443-5007 www'. rniddlebury.edu/museum 


Map 9 


— |: 

Skopa 

Vermont 

landitwrk 



B asketville’s historie Vermont 
Stores have vast interiors over- 
flowing with handerafted treasures 
for the home. Browse expansive 
collections of baskets, silk flowers, 
kitchen accessories, storage 
Solutions, wicker fumiture and 
Vermont 
Many items are 
outlet priced. 


PUTNEY VT: Route 5 off Exit 4 from 1-91. 
(802) 387-5509. 

MANCHESTER VT: Route 7A, 4 miles south 
of Manchester Yillage. (802) 362-1609. 
Open daily. Major credit cards accepted. 
We ship UPS. wwTY.basketvillc.coni 

- 


Map 17 & 18 



LOCATED JUST ONE MILE 

South of the 
V lLLAGE OF ShELBURNE 
For TIMES AND RESERVATIONS 
CALL 802.985.3001 

Or 

Visit our Waterbury Storę 
on Rt. 100, Waterbury VT 
Call 802.244.7964 
(Sorry, no tours) 

VlSIT US ON OUR WEBSITE AT: 
WWW. VERMONTTEDDYBEAR.COM 


Map 4 & 7 
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TAkE a wa 

inthewooBs 


at the VINS Naturę Center 
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• Morę than 40 acres 
of hiking trails and 
wal king paths 

• Naturalist-led 
naturę tours 
available 

• And the Quechee 
Gorge right next 
door^ 

E ted onVermont 
:e 4. Open year 
round, seven days 
a week. ___ 


802-F 


LY4TOQ 


www.vinsnaturecenter.org 


Trermont Hand Crafters 
52 nd Annual hJojidav Craft Show 

w 

Vermont ’s Original, 

Oldest and Best 
Fine Craft Fair 


November 18-21, 2004 
Sheraton Conference Center 
South Burlington, Vermont 
.vermonthandcrafters.com 
1-800-373-5429 


by Jules Polk ^ 

-Z'. 


'li'VW 

_ 

Walk throiiith 
80 Tons of Marble 


A ho in our area: New England Mapie 
Museum, Wilson Castle, Pico Alpine Slide, 
Manchester Outlets Ó? 

The Norman Rockwell Museum 






Yermont 

MARBLE 

Museum & Gift Shop 

Main St., Proctor, VT 1-800-427-1396 
www. vermont-marble.com 


Vermont and 
world geology 
comes alive in 
our hands-on 
learning room 


To the world’s largest marble 
museum! Discover history, 
geology — and have fun... 


dud Italy 
iiiYermont, 

try your hand at 
carving with our 
sculptor, browse 
our Sculpture 
Gallery... 

go WILD 
81iopping 
inYermont 

the Museum Gift 
Shop showcases 
thousands of gifts 
madę from Vermont Marble; 
and marbles, fossils & gems 
from around the world... 


check out 

Geology 

in X criiiont 


Your invitation to ... 

. I • Follow foot- 


herPtageguidł 

1 steps of histo- 
\ ry • Sleep in a 
' former gover- 
nors mansion 
• Hike the 
trails that 
have inspired 
co?r poets • Eat 
farm fresh pro- 
duce • Listen to strains of 
musie while relaxing on a 
village green • Tour working 
farms • Observe the creative 
process first hand • Four driv- 
ing tours...the road beckons! 

Mid Vermont 

i Addison County 

Chamberof 
COMMERCE 


2 Court Street 
Middlebury, VT 05753 


‘fffSZton*• 

www.midvermont.com 


802 - 388-7951 


800 - 733-8376 
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For tickets 
cali 

86-Flynn 


presents 


by Adam Long, Reed Martin 
& Austin Tichenor 

Just in time for election season! 

A wild, irreverent romp through 
600 years of American history. 
From the team that brought you 
The Complete Works of 
William Shakespeare (Abridged) 

Sept. 29— 
Oct. 17, 2004 

at FlynnSpace, Burlington, VT 

Very fast, very funny and nothing 
that you ever heard in history 

ClaSS. —PlTTSBURGH POST-GAZETTE 


Upcoming shows: 

Quilters 

December 1-12,2004 

Vanya/Vermont 

March 23-April 10,2005 

The Drawer Boy 

May 18-29,2005 

www.vtstage.org 


Mary & Alden Bryan 

MEMORIAŁ 

CjALLERY 


A not-for-profit organization established in 1984 



Bryan Memoriał Gallery, 1984 Alden Bryan, AWS 


Presenting 

Over 150 Artists 

throughout the season 

Celebrating our 20th year of 
promoting excellence in the arts 
for our community 

Open Daily 10-5 J une - Oct. and 
Thursday-Sunday 10-4 in Nov. - Dec. 

180 Main Street ] effersonville 

(802) 644-5100 Vermont 05464 

www.bryanmemorialgallery.org 

Map 1 


2004 Madę lnVermont 
Musie FestivalTour 



Sept. 22 - October 3,2004 

Anthony Princiotti, Conductor 

For a complete listing of 
statewide events visit 
www.vso.org or cali 
800-VSO-9293, ext. 10 


CELEBRATE WITH US! 


30 YEARS AT THE ROYALL TYLER 



UVM Theatre s 2004-2005 Season 

ANTIGONE 

by Jean Anouilh 

Let the test of wills begin with Antigone! 

A classic set in the 21 st Century. Timeless. 
September 29th - October lOth 

RUMORS 

A comedy by Neil Simon 
An upscale dinner party turns to chaos 
and it’s a laugh a minutę as doors slam 
and the rumors fly! 
November lOth thru 21 st 

A Midsummer Night's 
Dream 

by William Shakespeare 
Get your tickets early for this beloved and 
magical comedy! 

March 2nd thru 13th 

Subscriptions available! 
www.uvmtheatre.org 

for brochure info 802-656-2094 # 

UXMTHEATREf 
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M & Grandma 
Moses Gallery 

s 

Open Daily • New Exhibits! 
"Independence of Thought" 
throuah 11/12 

Photography by Kevin Bubriski 

75 Main St., Bennington, VT 
802.447.1571 

www.benningtonmuseum.org 


Bennington 



Map 2 



Come Taste 

( 

the Best 

~|_ f Wrmonf^U 

k Cheddar 


' in the World 

Cabot Yisitors’ Center 

Cabot Annex Storę 

Tour the Creamery 

Nibble our samples 

Rte. 2 to Rte. 215, Cabot, VT 

Rte. 100, Waterbury, VT 

800-837-4261 

802-244-6334 

www.cabotcheese.com 


What Vermont Tasies Like 


Experience the flavor of Vermont's 
finest pure Vermont mapie 
syrup, cob-smoked ham, 
aged cheddar cheese, 

' and other specialty foods. 


FREE samples 
Open 7 days a week 
FREE Catalog 

1-800-993-2546 • www.dakinfarm.com 
Route 7, Ferrisburgh • 100 Dorset St., S. Burlington 
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ENTERTAINMENT DtGEST 


www.JohnThade.com 1-800-559-7070 


A-Special lnvitation 

Oelebrating over 8J ijears in the farm and garden industry 
~ n fp cr5 Sugar House Gardens mvites you to visit 
Xed away in the beautiful hills of Southern Ver 


Coi 

tucl 

Spi 


.the 


he trout ponds are surrounded with flow 
: pumpLin patch will be filled with surprises 
Winter.. .our gft shop will sparlde with Chnstmas 
spint. Our beautiful LogCabin Gift shop is nestled among 10 acres of 
displaijgardens, ponds and greenhouses. 

chnstmas shop open Sept. Ist through Chnstmas Eve 
^ A wonderful stop for tne entire farnikj. Open year-rc 
M with the exception of Jan. lOtn -Peb. l(Dth. 

Coger's Sugar house Gardens 

Rt. 10 and Baltimon^Rd., No. Sprmgfield, VT O^l^O 
1(500) &88-l6^ • www.cogersugarhouse.com 


our storę 
Vermont. 


370 RAILROAD ST., ST. JOHNSBURY, VT 

Map 6 


Experience old-world Vermont charm 

• Historie building 

• Deli-cafe and scoop shop 

• Vermont specialty roods, toys and gifts 

• Beer, winę & groceries 


6 a.m.-9 p.m. 7 days Rte. 5 and Kimball Hill 

802-387-5842 ' Putney, VT 

www.putneygeneralstore.com 1-91 at Exit 4 


Map 18 


r ake & Lodge Store 




Hickory Furniture & Camp Decorations; 
Vintage Canoes, Packbaskets, Snowshoes 
^ Antlers & Taxidermy - Moose Heads 
Philip R. Goodwiii Prints 
'Sd Pendleton Blankets 
/ &o Ibex Clothing 

FrenchWines 802 748"2423 


FACTORY STORE 

Monday-Saturday 9-5 & Sunday 10-4 
Closed Mondays February — June 
P.O. Box 612 • 51 Lower Main, East 
Johnson, Vermont 05656 

Toll Free: 1-877-635-WOOL (9665) 
Phone: 802-635-2271 • Fax: 802-635-7092 


Email: woolens4u@pshilt.com 
www.johnsonwoolenmills.com 
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O th ANNIVERSARY SEASON 

TENOR 

JohnThade 

SI NGS 

Gtas&ic O&roadiwufi 
jffooie 0heme& and 


Map 4,13 & 17 


JIM lOWŁ 
flMES-ARGUS 


Exquisiłe” “Superb” "Memorable” 


Aug. 14 

STOWE, VT 


Sept. 5 

WOODSTOCK, VT 


Oct. lO 

MANCHESTER, VT 


70 Stores, 
there's 
always 
somethin 
herefor 
you. 

Vermont’s largest enclosed 
shopping center has Kohl\ 
ICPenney, The Bon-Ton, 

Sears and a wide rangę of 
specialty shops and services. 
Choose from a variety of 
places to eat in the Garden 
Cafe Food Court or enjoy 
Applebee's Neighborhood 
Grill & Bar. Plus, there's 
plenty of free parking! 

Dorset St. South Burlington, VT 
802-863-1066 
www.umallvt.com 
Mon-Sat 9:30-9:30 ♦ Sun 11-6 


Map 2 


Middlebury 
Antioue Center 


WIDE VARJETY OF COUNTRY ANTIQUES 
FROM OYER 50 DEALERS 


If you are lookitigfor ąuality , we have it. 

OPEN YEAR-ROUND 7 DAYS A WEEK 
HOURS DAILY 9 TO 6 
OR BY APPOINTMENT 
ROU TES 7 & 11 6, EAST M IDDLEBURY, VT 

( 802 ) 388-6229 

www.MiddleburyAntiques.com 
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Vermont's Largest 

itiaues Show 


155 qualify diversified dealers 
from 11 states 
35 dealers in Room Settings 



CKamplain Valley 
ANTIQUES FESTIVAL 

Vermont's Fali Foliagc F e 11 i v a 1 


Columbus Day Weekend 
October 9-10 

Saturday I0am-5pm 
Sunday 10am-4pm Admission $7 

Miller Expo Centre 

at the 

Champlain Valley Exposition 

Rte 15 - EssexJunction, Vermont 

www.NEAntiqueShows.com 781 -862-4039 
sponsored by the 

Lakę Champlain Regional Chamber of Commerce 
802-878-5545 __ 


Map 3 


ROCK OF AGES QUARRIES: 

Awesomely igneous but 
magnificently metamorphic 

We im ite you to eonie see all of the changes 
for the 2004 season: 

Naw Vis i tors'Center • New Exbibits 
New Displays • Exciting Tours 

A fun-filled experience for 
every member of the fani i ty 

1-89, exil 6 
560 GranitewUe Road 
GraniteviUe (Barre To\vn), Vemiont 
802-476-3119 

\\Auv.rockofages.coni • visitor@Biure.rockofages.com 

Map 10 


What are you 
going to do today? 

Turn to the Calendar of Events 
on page 91 in this issue for a 
sampling of things to do. Or go 
to www.VermontLife.com and 
click on Calendar of Events for 
an up-to-date, comprehensive 
list of events and activities. 


LETTERS 

(Continued from page 3) 

day and they were not serving but they 
were cooking and they let us in and al- 
lowed us to buy some flatbread fresh 
from the oven! 

We sat in our rented van outside the 
farmhouse and enjoyed the best pizza 
we have ever had. Reading the article 
toolc me back ... I could almost experi- 
ence the aromas coming from the big 
briclc oven and the wonderful taste of 
that first bite of heaven. 

Carol Radwine 
Springfield, Illinois 

Wind-Power Debate 
Thanlcs for the excellent article by 
John Dillon ["How Will Vermont Settle 
the Wind-Power Debate?" Summer 
2004]. When I imagine a generał looking 
at the situation, seeking how best to 
protect Vermont's electricity, I hear him 
say: Make morę abundant use of smaller 
generators using local wind and water re- 
sources on farms instead of depending 
upon centralized generation on moun- 
tain tops or burning fuels or buying elec¬ 
tricity from out of State. This would 
bring power generation closer to end- 
users and enable Vermont's electric dis- 
tribution system to be upgraded and 
repaired. This would give Vermonters 
access to morę robust and secure elec¬ 
tricity. The generators could be leased by 
Vermont's electric Utilities, and users 
could be credited for providing less po- 
litically controversial power. 

Peter Roudebush 
Greensboro 

A Link to Calvin Coolidge 

My name is Marcia Cournoyer and 
my sister sent me the Vermont Life fea- 
turing the photo of President Calvin 
Coolidge on a train with children [Spring 
2004]. The little girl handing or receiv- 
ing the flag is my mother, Lorraine Blais- 
dell Dimiclc (now 84), when she was 
about 10. Her mother madę her a dress 
in red, white and blue. That particular 
day, the class went to the train station in 
White River Junction and she was picked 
out of the crowd, we think, because of 
her red, white and blue dress. 

In 1982, when my oldest daughter was 
about 10, they re-did this scene in Wood- 
stock. My daughter has the original 
newspaper photo and clipping (framed) 
hanging in her home. 

Marcia Cournoyer 
Franklin, New Hampshire 



Lorraine Blaisdell Dimick (with flag) 
and Calvin Coolidge in White River 
Junction during the presidenPs 
1928 trip. 

A New Ethan from Old England 

I would like to tell you why I sub- 
scribe to Vermont Life. In 2000 my hus- 
band and I decided we wanted a wedding 
with a difference so we chose the Green 
Mountain Inn in Stowe. This may sound 
normal to all you Vermonters, but we 
live in England. That's Old England, UK, 
as opposed to New England, USA. We 
had been to America before but not to 
New England and we fell in love with 
the place as soon as we arrived — the 
scenery, the people and the relaxed way 
of life. 

On arriving back in England all we 
wanted to do was jump back on a piane. 
Instead we did the next best thing and 
subscribed to Vermont Life. 

In 2002 we had our son. We decided 
we wanted a name that had a Vermont 
connection. After searching through the 
baby name books we came across 
"Ethan" and lcnew that was going to be 
his name. 

We will return in the futurę with our 
son but in the meantime we will await 
our ąuarterly edition of Vermont Life 
with its wonderful stories of real Ver- 
monters' lives and the fantastic photo- 
graphs. 

Thanlc you! 

Rachel Lee 

Lowestoft, Suffolk, England 


Send letters to: Vermont Life, Letters to 
the Editor, 6 Baldwin Street, Montpelier, 
VT 05602; e-mail: editors@vtlife.com, fax: 
(802) 828-3366. 
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The Coin Toss 


The Yermont Tale Behind One of Norman Rockwells Most Famous Paintings 


By Tony Marro 



U.C.L.A.’S RED CEIL: 


CASE HISTORY OF 
COLLEGE COMMUNISM 


Are You Eating Your Way 
to Arteriosclerosis? 




I t was Indian Summer, 1950, a 
perfect day for a rite of autumn. 

The sky was blue. The air was 
crisp. The field was lush and 
green. The sun sparkled off the 
white church steeple in the baclc- 
ground and brightened the leaves 
in ways that tumed the reds to crim- 
son and the yellows to gold. The 
two young athletes, one wearing 
the red football jersey of Rutland 
High School and the other the blue 
of Bennington, looked up anxiously, 
their eyes focused intently on the 
silver coin as it spun through the 
air... 

Weil, not exactly. 

"Everything was done in [Nor¬ 
man RockwelFs] studio in Arling- 
ton," Francis (Butch) Corbett, the 
player in blue recalled. He was the 
Bennington captain and ąuarterback 
that year, and he and Carl (Curley) 
Williams, the Bennington High 
School basketball coach who posed 
as the referee, had driven up there in 
August, before the season began, for 
two, maybe three, sessions of pos- 
ing. Rockwell had begun working 
from photographs when he moved 
from New York to Arlington and 
realized he was going to have to use 
amateur models who werenT 
trained in holding poses for long pe- 
riods. He showed Corbett and 
Williams how to pose while an as- 
sistant took many pictures. "It was hot 
in that studio, with all that eąuipment 
on and all those lights," Corbett said. 
They would pose for maybe a half hour 
of picture taking, take a break and then 
pose again. 

"I never met the other kid," he said. 
The other kid was William Farwell of 










The Saturday Evening Post cover of October 21, 1950, was painted in Yermont 
with the Bennington High School football field and three Yermonters seruing as 
models. Francis Corbett was the model for the player in Bennington blue on the left; 
Carl Williams was the ref, and William Farwell was the player in the red of Rut¬ 
land High School. 


Rutland, an end and defensive back who 
was a second choice for the modeling 
assignment. His coach had first asked 


another teammate, Jim Jeffords, now 
the U.S. senator, to pose for Rockwell. 
But Jeffords, whose political instincts 


By Steven M. Spencer 


OCTOHEH aj, 1050 
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Kevin Bubriski 




Francis "Butch" Corbett at home in 
Bennington, where he kas been active in 
local sports over the years as a ref and 
fan. 

bacie then obviously weren't what they 
now are, was working a summer job and 
didn't want to take a day off, thus miss- 
ing out on his first chance to make the 
cover of a national magazine. Farwell's 
recollection is that all three of them 
were in the studio for at least one of the 
sessions, but Corbett doesn't remember 
ever meeting him there. 

But while their recollections of the 
sessions with Rockwell differ, their re- 
actions when they first saw the October 
21, 1950, issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post were the same. 

"I thought I had lost a lot of weight," 


The picture became one of the most popular magazine covers 
Rockwell ever did, seeming to capture all at once the essence 
of a New England autumn, fond memories of high school and 
the innocence of amateur sports. 


said Corbett, who in fact had been a 
ruggedly built three-sport athlete. 

"He madę me look like a string bean," 
Farwell said. "I was thin, but I wasn't 
that thin." 

Before the first posing session, Rock¬ 
well had asked Farwell if he would be 
willing to go over to the local barber 
shop in Arlington and get a crew cut, 
which he did. The result was a picture of 
a skinny young athlete with a large 
Adam's apple and a shorn head. "My 
grandmother never forgave Norman 
Rockwell," he said. "She had told every- 
one that her handsome grandson was 
going to be on the cover of the Saturday 
Evening Post. She was furious because it 
didn't look like her handsome grand¬ 
son." 


But both Corbett and Farwell were 
pleased with the experience and still are. 
Although it's hard to remember it now, 
the Saturday Evening Post was a very 
important institution in 1950, seen by 
millions of readers each week. And 
Rockwell himself, although entering a 
troubled period because of the problems 
his wife was having with alcohol and 
depression, was at the height of his pop- 
ularity. Vermont subjects and Vermont 
models had become common for him ; he 
would use morę than 200 Vermonters in 
his illustrations before ending his 14 
years in Arlington in 1953 and moving 
to Stockbridge, Massachusetts. 

"A lot of people from Bennington and 
Arlington had posed for him," Corbett 
said. But his family and friends nonethe- 
less were excited when the cover ap- 
peared. "They thought, well, Jeezus, this 
is something else," he said. 

Farwell remembers being given a 
checlc for $40 for his sessions with 
Rockwell. That would have been morę 
than the going ratę, sińce Rockwell gen- 
erally paid $5 to children who posed for 
him and $10 to adults. But Farwell had 
morę out-of-pocket expenses than 
most, because he drove back and 
forth between Rutland and Arling¬ 
ton in a 1937 Chevy he had just 
bought that summer for $55. The 
car burned so much oil that he used 
six ąuarts on just one round trip. 


cused on the Cold War tensions — hys- 
teria, even — of the times: "U.C.L.A/s 
RED CELL: CASE HISTORY OF COL¬ 
LEGE COMMUNISM." But it's the pic¬ 
ture that's remembered, and it's not only 
been exhibited widely and in many coun- 
tries, but has been reproduced on neck- 
ties, bookmarks, posters, beer steins, 
post cards and calendars, and even as 
porcelain figurines. 

Rockwell seldom titled his pictures, 
and this one appears in various catalogs 
and anthologies as "The Referee," "The 
Cali," "The Coin Toss" and simply "The 
Toss." It was the 226th of the 321 cov- 
ers he would do for the Post. It's been in 
private hands ever sińce it was painted, 
first given by Rockwell to his friend Vic- 
tor Kepler, the photographer, and then 
owned for many years by Judy Goffman 
Cutler, whose American Illustrators 
Gallery in Manhattan has long been a 
major buyer and seller of RockwelPs 
work. "It's imposing and impressive," 
she said of the 49-by-39-inch painting. 
"It's a dynamie painting... It's always 
been one of the highlights of any exhi- 
bition it's been in." 


Corbett says that if he was paid any- 
thing at all he doesn't remember it. | 
The picture became one of the | 
most popular magazine covers Rock- o 
well ever did, seeming to capture all J 
at once the essence of a New England ~ 
autumn, fond memories of high 
school and the innocence of amateur 
sports. Rockwell saw America through 
rose-colored glasses — something he's 
been both applauded and criticized for — 
and the cover was like many others he 
produced during this period, illustrating 
the routine of life in small-town Amer¬ 
ica in ways that were both nostalgie and 
appealing. The fact that American life in 
the 1950s wasn't always as idyllic as he 
portrayed it can be seen in that same 
magazine's cover headline, which fo- 


William Fanuell at home in Williams- 
burg, Virginia. Both he and Corbett 
thought Rockwell madę them a little 
too thin in his painting, but they were 
happy to have been on the Post cover. 


Cutler lcept the painting for about 20 
years and then sold it to a person she'd 
identify only as "a legend in the sports 
world." She declined to say how much 
she sold it for, but suggested it was a 
considerable sum. Neither Farwell nor 
Corbett has ever seen the original. 
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DOZER and 
morę! 


Ageless aypeal • Classic cmftsmanship • A family tradition 

óticklcy 
^iictómans 

FINE H O M EJ FURNISHINGS 
1-89 Exit 19,387 Mirade Mile, Lebanon NH 

www.bridgmans.com 


A t home in any erwironment, and designed for 
living, Stickley furniture is the perfect 
compliment to your surroundings. Welcome the arts 
& crafts movement into your home with Bridgmans 
Furniture, your exclusive Stickley dealer for New 
Hampshire and Yermont. 


The DR 3 FIELD and 
BRUSH MOWER... 

's Now on Sale! 


This is the Original DR ® FIELD and BRUSH 
MOWER that mows and chops up tali, wiry 
field grass, brush, and even saplings up to 
2-1/2" thick! It reclaims meadows, roadsides, 
fencelines, trails, pond edges, and 
j woodlots...any area too overgrown for 
j ordinary mowers! 

And it’s now on sale — 

• SA VE UP TO $299 right now with 
Factory-Direct Savings! 

► 6-MONTH RISK-FREE TRIAL 
Cali or write for details! 


1 - 877 - 285-1749 


vn g 
—& 


State _ 


i YES! Please send me your FREE Catalog and Video about the 
|new DR® FIELD and BRUSH MOWER, including how I can 
now receive FREE Depot Delivery. 

Name _ 


E-mail 


COUNTRY HOME PRODUCTS®. Dept. 49056X 
Meigs Road, P.O. Box 25, Vergennes, VT 05491 

wwyv.drfieldbrush.com 


Rockwell was known for his atten- 
tion to detail, and it's seen here in the 
care taken with the contours of the hel- 
mets, the shape of the cleats and even 
the stitching on the seams of the foot¬ 
ball. Cutler says that one of the striking 
things about it is that you can see that 
all three of the people have their eyes fo- 
cused precisely on the coin, and even 
though it's spinning through the air, you 
can make out the eagle on it. But as a for- 
mer cheerleader, "it always amused me 
that the players were so thin," she said. 

Rockwell not only madę Corbett and 
Farwell thinner and Coach Williams 
heavier than they were in real life but 
took a few other liberties as well. The 
site Rockwell used supposedly was 
Alumni Field in Bennington, which in 
fact did have a wooden fence around it 
back then. He painted the field as green 
and lush, but Corbett remembers it as 
"morę like a dust bowl, with lots of 
rocks in it." There are white churches 
with steeples in Bennington, but nonę 
visible from the field, as the painting 
suggests. The Bennington-Rutland gamę 
was actually played at Rutland that year, 
not at Alumni Field (Bennington won, 
20-13), and sińce Farwell wasn't a cap- 
tain, he wasn't involved in the coin toss. 

But Rockwell was painting an autumn 
ritual, not the start of any specific bali 
gamę, of course, and in essential ways he 
got it right. Vermont isn't Texas or Penn- 
sylvania when it comes to high school 
football, and most players aren't going to 
be recruited by Michigan, or even Tu- 
lane. In fact, there's virtually no tradition 
of big time football in the State. The 
University of Vermont dropped the sport 
morę than a ąuarter of a century ago 
(the college bookstore in the 1990s sold 
T-shirts saying: UVM FOOTBALL — 
UNDEFEATED SINCE 1974). It's a place 
where ordinary students of modest tal¬ 
ent can play high school athletics, and 
some schools had so few athletes back 
in the 1950s that many boys who did 
play sports played all three of the major 
ones — football, basketball and base¬ 
ball. "You'd finish one season, have one 
week off, and then begin practice for 
the next," Corbett recalled. So the pic- 
ture that resulted — with the players 
looking morę eager than athletic, morę 
anxious than Herce — captured a reality 
of Vermont high school football at that 
time, if not a photographic exactness of 
Corbett and Farwell. 
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On the same day last September that 
I met Corbett in Bennington to talk about 
the painting, Rutland's Mount St. Joseph 
Academy came to town for a gamę 
against Mount Anthony, and some of 
the differences between football then 
and now were striking. There were a 
total of seven captains on the field for the 
coin toss, rather than two, which would 
have madę things a bit cramped in Rock- 
well's studio. It was a night gamę, under 
a nearly fuli moon that had a face on it. 
Back in the 1950s, night games were 
rare, but by last autumn Mount St. 
Joseph was the only Division I school in 
the State that was still playing its home 
games in the daylight. The players were 
wearing considerably morę body armor, 
their helmets and face maslcs malcing 
the headgear used by Corbett and Farwell 
seem both primitive and dangerous in 
comparison. Very few of the athletes 
were playing on both offense and de- 
fense, which was standard in the 1950s, 
and many of them seemed to have spent 
considerable time in the weight room. 
"We didn't even have a weight room/' 
Corbett said. "The only barbells in town 
were at the YMCA, and I never heard of 
anyone using them." 

There also was an attractive young 
woman on the MSJ team, a wide receiver 
named Kelly Bowse who was in her 
fourth year with the team and who the 
next week at Lyndon would throw what 
the Rutland Herald described as "a great 
błock" to spring a teammate for a touch- 
down. Very few girls have played high 
school football in Vermont, but thou- 
sands are now competing on their siei, 
track, soccer, field hockey, basketball, 
gymnastics, softball, tennis and lacrosse 
teams. That's another great difference 
from the 1950s, when girls teams of any 
sort were rare at most schools and non- 
existent at many. 

Rutland High School is still Rutland 
High School, and its sports teams are 
still called the Red Raiders. That's a des- 
ignation that some consider both polit- 
ically incorrect and historically 
inaccurate, sińce the raiders are generally 
pictured in war bonnets, which no Na- 
tive Americans in this part of the coun¬ 
try ever wore. Bennington High School, 
which was called Ben-Hi and had a Cata- 
mount for a mascot back in 1950, has 
morphed into Mount Anthony Union 
High School, whose teams are now 
known as Fighting Patriots. The growth 
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A Private Ownership Resort & Spa 


Artist rendering. Details subject to change at discretion of sponsor. 

For information about The Whiteface Lodge, whole 
andfractional ownership opportunities as well as 
lodging resewations please cali or visit our website: 

1-866-577-8483 
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Come Visit Wake Robin 

“I do the things I enjoy most whenever I want. 

It’s not a program; it’s the way we live.” 

- Seymour Nash 


For morę information or to visit, cali 1-802-264-5100. 


Vermont’s Only Life Care 
Re tire me nt Community 

200 Wake Robin Drive 
Shelburne, VT 05482 
www.wakerobin.com 
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COUNTRY HOME 


DECK HOUSE 



A joy to plon... 
a joy to live in 

Post and beam homes 
designed by our architects 
to reflect your lifestyle and 
respect your budget. Each 
Deck House features 
soaring spaces and walls 
of glass that capture the 
essence of your home site ; 
while exotic woods and 
naturally lit interiors 
reflect elements of naturę. 
Order our Design Portfolio 
for $20 by phone, mail, or 
through our web site. 

Deck House, Inc. 

Dept. DVL 
930 Main Street 
Acton, MA 01720 


i SkwZ 


www.deckhouse.com • 800-727-3325 


of union high schools has changed the 
alignment of Vermont high school 
sports, with some schools that were con- 
sidered big schools in the 1950s — 
Springfield, Rice and Bellows Falls, for 
example — now considered smali 
schools, and some schools that were 
smali in the 1950s, such as Fair Haven 
and Middlebury, now competing at the 
Division I level. 

Corbett and Farwell went their very 
different ways, Corbett never leaving 
home and Farwell seldom returning to it. 

Corbett and his wife, Patricia, still 
live in Bennington, where first his 
younger brother and then his son fol- 
lowed him onto the high school foot¬ 
ball team, and where a young grandson 
last year was playing ąuarterback in 
the Mount Anthony Youth League. "If 
they want to play, that's fine," he said 
of his children and grandchildren. "But 
you shouldn't try to push them into it 
if they don't want to play." For people 
of a certain age in Bennington, he's 
still considered one of the best all- 
around athletes ever to come out of 
the high school. He also was well 
known and well liked in sports circles 
because for many years — in addition 
to working as a bus driver and bar- 
tender — he refereed Marble Valley 
League and Southern Vermont League 
basketball games. 

He's glad to have played sports at Ben¬ 
nington, although football was his least 
favorite ; basketball and then baseball 
were his preferred sports. He still at- 
tends many high school games, happy to 
watch each new crop of young athletes 
but annoyed at adults who sometimes 
shout criticism from the sidelines. 
"They forget they're just kids," he says. 

Farwell was given a fuli scholarship to 
play football at UVM, where he played 
end and did most of the kicking. "Pm 
paying for it now," he says, mentioning 
problems with his shoulders and knees. 
"But, oh my gosh, yes," he'd do it again. 
Playing sports teaches teamwork and a 
competitive spirit, he says. "It also keeps 
you out of trouble." 

He left UVM having majored in hoth 
English and economics, intending to 
have a long career as an Army artillery 
officer. But after two years in the Army, 
he decided he preferred civilian life. He 
was based at Fort Dix, New Jersey, at the 
time and so began interviewing for jobs 
in that region. He signed on with a large 
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engineering graphics firm and stayed 
with it for 42 years, ending up as direc- 
tor of sales for the whole country while 
moving 13 times with his wife, Lorrie, 
and two daughters, and living in places 
as different as Binghamton, New York; 
Albany, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago 
and suburban Washington, D.C. He's 
now retired to Williamsburg, Virginia. 

"I didn't intend to flee Vermont, but I 
just never went back, ,/ he said. "I just 
went where the jobs were." 

The two have never really known 
one another, and — except on a foot¬ 
ball field — their paths haven't crossed 
in the past 54 years. But they're joined 
forever in a memorable way, frozen in 
time in the nostalgia of RockwelPs 
view of mid-20th century America, 
which in many ways is not a bad place 
to be. It's a place, after all, where it 
will always be Indian Summer — 
where the sky will always be blue, 
where the air will always be crisp, 
where the trees will always be crimson 
and gold and where they'11 always be 
athletic and young, anxious not about 
what life will bring but only about 
whether a coin flipping through the air 
will fali heads or tails. 


Tony Mano is a Pulitzer Pńze-winning 
journalist who began his career as a 
reporter and editor covering high school 
sports for the Herald in Rutland, his home- 
town. He recently retired as editor of 
Newsday on Long Island and lives in Ben- 
nington part-time. 


How to Go 

Arlington Gallery's Norman Rockwell 
Exhibition and Gift Shop, Historie Route 
7A, Arlington, (802) 375-6423. Models 
who posed for Rockwell are hosts to ex- 
hibits of his published work; 15-minute 
film. Open daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. except 
Christmas and Easter. Admission, $3. 

Norman Rockwell Museum, Wood- 
stock Avenue (Route 4), Rutland, two 
miles east of Route 7, (802) 773-6095, 
www.normanrockwellvt.com. Chrono- 
logical display of RockwelPs published 
work; museum open 9 a.m.^4 p.m. daily, 
gift shop 9 a.m -5 p.m.; closed Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, New Year's, Easter. 
Admission $4.50, adults; $4, 62 and 
older ; $2.50, ages 5-15; under 5 free,- 
AAA, $3.50. 



Romantic, luxurious accommodations in Southern Vermont’s historie 
Manchester Yillage. Contemporary European comfort loods. Walk 
to Spa, 4-season activities and great shopping. Seasonal packages. 


Reluctant Panther Inn & Restaurant 

Manchester Village, VT Ż 800.822.2331 

www.reluctantpanther.com 
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• CHIPS fallen tree branches and prunings up to 2" thick with 
built-in chipper. 
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Try it for 6 Months Risk-Free! 

If you are not 100% satisfied, we’ll take it back and you won’t 
be out a penny! 


www.drleafvac.com 
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Video and Catalog... 
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The Launch of 


The Lois B. McClure 


I t was A warm and pleasant July 3, and the afternoon sun glittered on 
Lakę Champlain as the Lois B. McClure, the historie reconstruction 
of an 1862-class canal schooner, was eased into Burlington Bay. 

A happy crowd of morę than 1,000 onlookers cheered and a cannon was 
fired as the 88-foot sailboat slipped into the water and was towed to its 
new home on Perkins Pier. 

Morę than 25 years of research and nearly four years of actual construc- 
tion work, all overseen and organized by the Lakę Champlain Maritime 
Museum, went into the building of the Lois B. McClure. The new canal 
schooner is an exact replica of a class of shipping boats that were in- 
vented on Lakę Champlain and were the mainstay of commerce on the 
lakę a century and morę ago. 

Soon the boat's sails and masts will be lofted and it will begin sailing 
Lakę Champlain. Arthur Cohn, director of the Lakę Champlain Maritime 
Museum, plans to make the Lois B. McClure a teaching tool that will 
reintroduce Vermonters to a vital era in their history. And so there will be 
demonstrations and sailing trips, school curricula, and lectures. 

Ultimately, Cohn hopes that learning morę about Lakę Champlain will 
make Vermonters care morę about the lakę and be better stewards of it. 
The new canal schooner will be a key to learning morę about that im- 
mense resource —and helping to save it for the futurę. 
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A lmost anywhere you go in Vermont in 
late September and October, you're going 
to see fali foliage. But we wanted to give 
you some special tours, designed by the 
people who lcnow Vermont's loveliest and most 
transient season best — Vermonters themselves. 

So we asked several of our friends where they 
liked to go for fali foliage drives. We asked people 
on the Vermont Life Staff and the Staff of the Ver- 
mont Department of Tourism & Marketing — con- 
noisseurs of the colorful changing leaves. And 
finally, we turned to some of the people who know 
Vermont best — the attendants at the rest stops and 
information centers across the State. 

The following 10 tours represent a distillation of 
everything all of them told us, plus a couple of fa- 
vorites of our own. They'11 show you some Ver- 
mont places you may have never seen before — as 
well as some of the tried-and-true favorites. There 
are mountain drives, winding roads through beau- 
tiful open farmland, leisurely valley tours, plus 
some of the most pleasant and characteristic Ver- 
mont villages. 

We recommend that you plan to do morę than 
just drive these tours: Stop, make time for a walk 
down a mountain trail or a village Street, spend 
some time talking with the people you meet in 
country Stores along the way and stop at the farm- 
ers' markets and roadside stands. 

Vermont is not ahout hurrying. If ever the jour- 
ney counted morę than the destination, it's on a 
beautiful fali day, meandering through the Green 
Mountains, soaking up sunshine and peace. 

We hope you'11 talce the time to drive several 
of these tours, stopping freąuently and making 
side excursions as the fancy strikes you. Carry 
and use the official State highway map and a Ver- 
mont road atlas. 

Go slow. It's a great way to enjoy our most beau¬ 
tiful season — and it's the only way to really get to 
know Vermont. 

— Tom Slayton 
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Peace in the Mettawee Yalley 


T his tour will take you through 
one of Vermont's most beautiful 
farmed regions, the Mettawee 
Valley in Rupert and Pawlet, then over 
a pleasant mountain road and bacie 
along the Route 7 corridor to your 
starting point in Manchester. It is 
scenie from start to finish! 

Begin by driving northwest out of 
Manchester Center on Route 30, 
headed for the lovely community of 
Dorset. A stop at the long, narrow 
Dorset green malces a pleasant break. 
Refreshments are available at Peltier's 
storę on the corner, and there are 
benches and other amenities on the 
green. Continue northwest on Route 
30 for about 10 very scenie miles to 
the little village of Pawlet. Mach's 
storę is a good lunch stop, if you're 
ready. There's a hatchlike portal in the 
back of the storę where you can look 
directly down through the floor to the 
Mettawee River, rushing below. From 
Pawlet take Route 133 and continue 


straight when Route 133 goes left. 

This puts you on the Danby Road, 
which you follow over the hills to 
Danby Four Corners and from there 
to Danby, where you'll pick up Route 
7 south for your return trip to 
Manchester. 

Side Trip: Just south of Manchester 
Village is Hildene, former home of 
Abraham Lincoln's son, Robert Todd 
Lincoln. It is open to the public and 
worth a visit anytime. For a mountain 
adventure, you can either take 
Equinox Skyline Drive up Mount 
Equinox or hike to the summit. Sky¬ 
line Drive begins about five miles 
south of the village. For morę, con¬ 
tinue down Route 7 A to Arlington and 
head west on Route 313 for about four 
miles to lovely little West Arlington, 
former home of artist Norman Rock¬ 
well. Back in Arlington, you can con¬ 
tinue south for the attractions of 
Bennington or return to Manchester 
via Route 7. 




Arlington » 

East Arlington 


Ali maps by David J. Goodman. 
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The Old South Church (Congrega - 
tional) on Route 5 in Windsor. 





Southeastem Yillage Ramble 


Mount Ascutney 
Circuit 


T his tour will take you through 
two historie communities and 
completely around Mount As¬ 
cutney, one of Vermont's most historie 
and well-loved mountains. 

Before you begin, take some time to 
walk around Windsor, a community 
imbued with Vermont history. The 
Old Constitution House on Route 5 
on the north end of town is a State 


C lassie Vermont villages are the 
focus of this tour. Bellows Falls 
is a Vermont railroad town re- 
cently revitalized by an active arts 
program. Chester is a lively working 
yillage with a historie district of stone 
houses, a good bookstore and interest- 
ing shops, and Grafton is a pristine 
historie mili town lovingly restored by 
a local foundation. 

Begin your tour with a visit to the 
new Bellows Falls welcome center, 
downtown near the railroad tracks, to 
acąuaint yourself with the history 


Grafion 


and attractions of the area. Then head 
north, first on Route 5, then north- 
west on Route 103 toward Chester. 
You may want to stop just beyond the 
junction with Route 103 to visit the 
Rockingham Meeting House, a strik- 
ingly austere and dignified old New 
England meeting house with a hill- 
side cemetery fuli of ancient stones. 
Proceed to Chester and sample the 
shops and inns there. The historie 
stone yillage is on Route 103, north of 
Chester Depot, a bit off our tour route 
but definitely worth the drive. To 
continue the tour, drive south from 
Chester to Grafton on winding Route 
35. At the height of foliage season, 
this road through the forest is spec- 
tacularly beautiful. In Grafton, the 
Old Tavern is a historie inn with a 
very good restaurant. Guests have 
included Daniel Webster, Ulysses S. 
Grant, Theodore Roosevelt, Rud- 
yard Kipling and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. Grafton also has a good 
yillage storę and a thriving arts 
community. 

To complete the tour, follow 
Route 121 from Grafton southeast 
through Saxtons River and back to 
Bellows Falls. 
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a meal or to stretch your legs. 

To conclude your tour, leave Wood- 
stock heading east on Route 4, but 
when you get to the intersection 
where Route 12 heads south, about 
four miles east of town, turn south 
and follow Route 12 back to Hartland 
and Route 5. You can then return to 
Windsor by driving south about six 
miles on our old friend, Route 5. 

Notę: For a shorter tour, once you 
turn onto Route 106, drive only about 
five miles north and turn back east 
(right) on Route 44 and 44A. When 
they diverge, take Route 44 left, back 
to Windsor. 

Side trips: Follow Route 4 two or 
three miles farther east (beyond the 
Route 12 intersection) and you'11 come 
to Quechee Gorge, a deep natural 
chasm. There's a naturę center nearby 
run by the Vermont Institute of Nat¬ 
ural Science, plus other attractions. 

Another side jaunt might be a drive 
up the road at Ascutney State Park, 
which is right off Route 44A south of 
Windsor. Use of the Mountain Road, 
which climbs to 2,800 feet and within 
a mile of the summit, is included 
when you pay the park's day-use fee. 


South 


Woodstock 


historie site that tells the story of the 
founding of Vermont in 1777. On the 
south end of town the American Preci- 
sion Museum has a building fuli of 
machines and exhibits on the Indus- 
trial Revolution. Nearby, the Windsor- 
Cornish covered bridge spans the 
Connecticut River. It is the longest 
covered bridge in the United States. 

After exploring Windsor, drive south 
on Route 5 four miles to Ascutney, 
where you'11 turn west (right) onto 
Route 131 and drive about seven miles 


to where Route 131 meets Route 106. 
Turn north onto Route 106 and drive 
north through Felchville, South Wood¬ 
stock and finally Woodstock, another 
Vermont village rich in history. The 
Woodstock Historical Society on Elm 
Street, Billings Farm & Museum off 
Route 12 just north of town and 
Marsh-Billings-Rockefeller National 
Historical Park, across Route 12 from 
Billings Farm, are places for learning 
morę. The village has good restaurants 
and inns and is a good place to stop for 
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The Strafford Toivn House presides front 
atop its knoll in the center of town. 


StraffOl : 


Winding Roads Around Woodstock 


T here's nothing morę delightful 
than winding through the hills 
of central Vermont on a sunny 
fali day. This tour offers the opportu- 
nity to do just that, with some charm- 
ing yillages, a lot of very characteristic 
Vermont countryside, an outstanding 
State historie site and the pleasures of 
Woodstock to boot! 

Because of its attractions and deep 
roots in Vermont history, Woodstock 
is a good place to spend time, either 
at the start or end of your day (see 
description in Tour 3). 

To commence the tour, leave Wood¬ 
stock, heading north on Route 12. 
About a mile north of town, at an ob- 
vious Y intersection, turn right onto 
the Barnard-Woodstock Stage. Drive 
two miles to South Pomfret and Sui- 
cide Six Ski Area, at which point 
you'11 turn north (right) onto County 
Road and drive through Pomfret to 
Hewitts Corner, a distance of about 
five miles. 

Go north to Sharon over Howe Hill 


on Howe Hill Road. At 
Sharon, cross the White 
River, pick up Route 132, 
and follow it to South 
Strafford. 

Here Route 132 turns 
south, but you should turn 
north (left) and drive a little 
morę than two miles to the 
historie village of Strafford. 

You will be traveling on the 
unnumbered Justin Morrill 
Memoriał Highway, and 
the Justin Morrill Home- 
stead, a State historie site in 
the village, is worth a stop. 

Also take some time to appreciate the 
Strafford Town House just up the way. 
It is one of Vermont's most elegant 
historie buildings. 

Leave Strafford by heading north on 
the Strafford-Tunbridge Road and fol¬ 
low it about eight miles over the hills 
and down to pick up Route 110 at 
Tunbridge. Turn south (left) and fol¬ 
low Route 110 to South Royalton. 


Return to Woodstock by turning 
west (right) on Route 107 at South 
Royalton, drive past Bethel, where 
routes 107 and 12 combine, and follow 
them south to the point where Route 
12 bears left; turn south and follow 
Route 12 through Barnard and back to 
Woodstock. 
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5. Gap-Hopping in Central Vermont 
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smali, lovely mountain waterfall with 
pienie facilities nearby, a good place for 
a stretch. 

Continue east on Route 125 to Han¬ 
cock, where there's a storę and restau- 
rant. Here, you'11 turn south (right) on 
Route 100 to the village of Rochester 
and its well-lcept green. A mile or so 
south of Rochester, turn west (right) 
onto Route 73. You will wind around 
the farmed hills of Rochester and then 
climb back over the Green Mountains 
again via Brandon Gap. 

Look up to your right as 
you near the top of the 
gap and you'11 see the 
dark cliffs of Mount 
Horrid, where peregrine 
falcons often nest. It's a 
long and lovely down- 
hill as you descend 
from Brandon Gap 
through the aptly 
named village of Forest 
Dale and finally to 


Brandon, where there are shops, a 
beautiful historie town center and a 
pleasant inn (see Brandon article, 
page 60). 

After your Brandon break, follow 
Route 73 west about seven miles to 
Route 30. Turn north (right) and follow 
Route 30 back through the open land- 
scapes of the Champlain Valley and 
the little villages of Whiting and Corn- 
wall, back to Middlebury. 


* Lower 


3ranv 6 




T his tour will give you a taste of 
the broad and beautiful Cham¬ 
plain Valley, plus a dose of 
mountain roads, as you traverse the 
Green Mountains via two gaps. It be- 
gins and ends in the college town of 
Middlebury and stops in the lively 
yillage of Brandon. 

Begin your tour by driving south 
from Middlebury on Route 7 four 
miles to the junction with Route 125, 
where you'11 turn left and head east to- 
ward Middlebury Gap. After passing 
through East Middlebury, the road 
twists and turns as it climbs toward 
Ripton, then passes the Spirit in Na¬ 
turę Interfaith Naturę Paths, the 
Robert Frost Wayside Area and the yel- 
low-clapboard buildings of the Bread 
Loaf Campus of Middlebury College. 

In summer these buildings are the site 
of the famed Bread Loaf Writers' Con- 
ference. Over the gap and down we'll 
go, soon approaching the Texas Falls 
Recreation Area on your left. It's a 
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The State’s House and Mad River Yalley 



y ermont's smali but lovely Capi¬ 
tal and the beauty of the Mad 
River Valley are the high 
points of this tour. 

Before starting, spend some time in 
Montpelier. The Vermont State 
House is an architectural and histori- 
cal gem, and there's a new exhibit at 
the Vermont Historical Society in the 
Pavilion Building (the brick building 
with big white wrap-around verandas 
just down from the State House) that 
tells Vermont's story. It's called "Free- 
dom & Unity/' and every visitor and 
Vermonter should see it. 

Then, hop in your car 
and follow Route 2 west 
to Middlesex, where 
you'll turn south (left) 
onto Route 100B toward 
Moretown, Waitsfield and 
Warren. But we're not 
going to stay on the main 
road for long. About three 
miles south of the junction of 
routes 2 and 100B, turn left 
onto Hathaway Road (the turn 
is just before a highway bridge 
over the Mad River.) You'11 go 
fairly steeply uphill to More¬ 
town Common, a rural cross- 
roads. 


Follow the Moretown Common 
Road downhill to Moretown village 
and then follow Route 100 south to 
Waitsfield. In the center of town, turn 
left onto Bridge Street, cross the cov- 
ered bridge (one lane) and bear right, 
up the hill on the East Warren Road. 
It's a lovely six-mile drive to East 
Warren and then a two-mile plunge 
downhill into Warren, where you 
should spend a little time, walking, 
yisiting the Warren Country Storę and 
taking in the lovely Mad River, which 
runs right through town. 

Return to Montpelier on routes 
100, 100B and 2. 
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Willoughby Wander 



W illoughby Lalce, one of Ver- 
mont's most striking bodies 
of water, is the central fea- 
ture of this tour. But the route over 
Darling Hill and through secluded 
Burkę Hollow adds even morę scenie 
beauty, and we throw in a visit to busy 
Barton and Crystal Lalce as a bonus! 

Start by following Route 5 north out 
of Lyndonville. About one mile north 
of town, turn right onto Route 114 and 
continue on it less than a mile until 
you cross some railroad traclcs. After 
the railroad Crossing, turn left, uphill 
onto Darling Hill Road and follow this 
scenie road north, past two inns and 
several broad, sweeping views of 
Burkę Mountain and the surrounding 
countryside. After about four miles, at 
a four-way intersection, turn left onto 
the Burkę Hollow Road and go down- 
hill to the rural crossroads of Burkę 
Hollow. Continue on the Burkę Hol¬ 
low Road to Route 5 at West Burkę, 
and follow Route 5 north to Barton, a 
distance of about 13 miles. At Barton, 
turn right onto Route 16 and wind 
your way over the height of land to 
Willoughby Lalce's north end. Talce a 
right turn here and follow Route 5A as 
it winds southward, right between the 
two mountains with Biblical names 
that flank Willoughby, mounts Pisgah 



(to the east) and Hor (across the lalce 
to the west). There's a good country 
storę, Northern Exposure, about a 
mile south of the turn, and other 
places for lunch or a snack along the 
eastern shore of this striking lalce. 

Follow routes 5A and 5 south, 
back to your starting point at Lyn- 
donville. 



Stowe Mountain Roads 


his ride takes in Stowe, Smug- 
glers Notch and the rolling 
hills to the north, enhanced by 
several traditional northern Vermont 
villages. 

After wallcing around Stowe, per- 
haps visiting the Helen Day Art Cen¬ 
ter on School Street or strolling the 
recreation path, which starts behind 
Stowe's white-steepled Community 
Church, drive west on Route 108 (the 
Mountain Road) and wind your way 
out (and up!) to Smugglers Notch, a 
wild and roclcy mountain pass. Con¬ 
tinue on to Jeffersonville and stay on 
Route 108 until you cross the Lam- 


oille River. Very soon after the Cross¬ 
ing, there's an important junction 
with Route 109. Turn right onto 109 
and proceed toward Waterville and 
Belvidere and Belvidere Corners, pass- 
ing Hve covered bridges on side roads 
along the way. If you'd lilce to visit 
these, indicated on the State map and 
in road atlases, inąuire locally. 

At Belvidere Corners, turn south 
(right) onto Route 118 and follow it 
back to Route 100 at Eden where 
you'll turn right and continue your 
generally southward progress back to 
Hyde Park, Morrisville and ultimately 
to your starting point in Stowe. 
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Newport and South 


T he rolling hills around Greens- 
boro, Craftsbury and Albany are 
rural and unspoiled. In fali, they 
are a delight to drive through, espe- 
cially with the added attraction of the 
smali villages you'11 visit on this tour. 
But you will need a detailed road map! 

This loop could begin in either 
Newport or Hardwick. Our directions 
start from the lakę city of Newport, 
where you could easily spend some 
time downtown at the new waterfront 
before beginning your drive. 

From Newport, drive south about 
four miles on Route 5, nearly to 
Coventry, where Route 14 coincides 
with Route 5 for about a half mile. 
Continue south on the combined 
routes; when Route 14 diverges, head- 
ing south toward Irasburg and Albany, 
folio w it. You'11 be driving through 
open, farmed country south of Iras¬ 
burg in the pretty valley of the Black 
River, with the Lowell Mountains on 
your right. About four miles south of 
Albany village, there's a left turn that 
will take you uphill through a well- 
marked junction to Craftsbury Com- 
mon, a beautiful hilltop village green 
surrounded by white houses and 
school buildings. (Notę: if you miss 
the first turn off Route 14, about a 


mile farther south is Post Road, 
which leads uphill to the same 
junction. You can reach the com- 
mon by bearing right off Post ^ 

Road.) After a walk around the 
common, go due south on the Com- 
mon Road, first to Craftsbury Village, 
where you can buy a sandwich or stop 
for lunch, then another mile to a left 
turn to East Craftsbury. At East 
Craftsbury, a rural four-corners, turn 
right onto the East Craftsbury Road, 
heading toward Greensboro, which is 
about five miles away, over hill and 
dale. When you start seeing Caspian 
Lalce on your right, you're almost 
there. 

Stop at Greensboro to dip your toes 
in the lakę and visit Willey's Storę. 
Then drive downhill and east on the 
Bend Road about three miles to 
Greensboro Bend and Route 16. There, 
turn left (north) on Route 16 to Glover 
and Barton. Just before Barton, you can 
turn onto Interstate 91 at Exit 25 and 
whislc north the 15 miles back to Exit 
27 and Route 191 to Newport. 

Side trip: There are many interest- 
ing stops along this route. For a visit 
to another world, stop at the Bread & 
Puppet Museum. It's about a mile east 
on Route 122, which is a right-hand 



turn about a mile south of Glover. 
The museum, open 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 
May-October, is an amazing collec- 
tion of puppets, from tiny and hand- 
held to immense creations that 
reąuire several puppeteers to animate. 
It's the creation of the internationally 
known Bread & Puppet Theater, 
which offers strange and moving per- 
formances, often political in naturę, 
during the summer. 
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J ay Peak, the great sentinel of the 
north, is the axis around which 
this hilly tour navigates. You'11 
also see some pretty farm and forest- 
land and visit Montgomery, covered 
bridge Capital of Vermont. 

Begin in Enosburg Falls, once the 
home of the famed patent horse medi- 
cine, KendalPs Spavin Cure. The med- 
icine was a national sensation and 
Enosburg Falls became prosperous as a 
result. Evidence of that era remains, 
in the Enosburg Falls Opera House, re- 
cently restored, which features per- 
formances year-round. Leave 
Enosburg by heading east on Route 
105 to East Berkshire, where you'11 
pick up 118 east to Montgomery and 
Montgomery Center. There are seven 
covered bridges scattered through the 
hills in Montgomery and it's worth an 
afternoon to inąuire locally and find 
them all. 

Farther along, a mountain adventure 
awaits you. Leave Montgomery i— 
Center on Route 58, driving east 
toward Hazens Notch and Lowell. 

The road up to the notch is sce¬ 
nie, and steep! Stop in the notch 
and look for the stone marker 




that designates the end of the Bayley- 
Hazen Road, a Revolutionary War-era 
road that later provided settlers a way 
into these rugged hills (it's on the 
south side of the road, near the Long 
Trail Crossing). If you have the time, 
fali is a lovely season for a short hilce 
through the woods on the Long Trail. 

Continue your drive east, down out 
of the notch to Lowell, where you'11 
turn north (left) on Route 100 to West- 
field and Troy, where you'11 pick up 


Route 101 and continue north to its 
junction with Route 105. Turn left 
again, onto Route 105, and head back 
over the Green Mountains, now domi- 
nated by Jay Peak off to the south. Fol- 
low 105 west over the height of land 
and back down the western slope of 
the mountains to Richford. 

Conclude your tour by following 
Route 105 back down the valley of the 
Missisąuoi River to Enosburg Falls, 
where you began. **£ 
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A Cold Night in 1944, a Fatal Descent 
And theVermonter Who Has 
CKronicled the Tragedy 






rm 



By Mark Bushnell 
Illustrated by Bert Dodson 


T he men are cold. Outside the Army Air 
Corps bomber, the temperaturę is about 5 de- 
grees. Inside, it's no warmer. Normally, the 
crew would be wearing heated flight suits. 
But this is wartime and the men are on a training mis- 
sion. Soldiers flying combat missions get first shot at 
the heated suits, and there aren't enough for everyone 
in training. 
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To take the chill off, the pilot uses an old aviation 
trick. He descends, dropping the piane from the stan¬ 
dard training altitude of 8,000 feet to 4,000 and raising 
the temperaturę inside about 12 degrees. Most of the 
men stay in their seats, huddled over their Instru¬ 
ments. Some move forward to the nose of the piane, 
where it is slightly warmer. One, the top-turret gunner, 
wanders into the taił section to catch a nap. It's almost 
one in the morning. 


The men are in the home stretch of a three-hour mis- 
sion. As the piane cruises above the Vermont countryside, 
they perhaps find time to chat briefly about what they '11 
do next time they get leave. Perhaps they glance out the 
Windows to check their bearings. Not much to see, 
though. It's a moonless night and most of the homes in 
the valley below are blacked out. 

There is no way they can see the mountain looming 
dead ahead. 
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Brian Lindner stumbled upon the wreckage in 1963. He 
was 11 years old and making his first climb up CameLs 
Hump. Having grown up in the Waterbury-Stowe area, 
Lindner had somehow missed the local legends about 
the crash. 

He'd been hiking up the 4,083-foot-tall peak when he 
suddenly caught a glimpse of a silvery wing. A 30-to-40- 
foot-long section lay tucked among 
the stunted spruce trees that huddle 
below the mountain's south face. 

"I was just fascinated 
by it," he recalls. "Even 
as an adult that seems 
like a pretty big 
piece of wreckage; 
as an 11-year-old, 
it seemed hu- 
mungous." 

Discovering 
the remains of an 
airplane on a 
mountainside was 
bizarre, but the ex- 
planations he got 
about what had hap- 
pened were stranger still. 

"Nobody I turned to at that 
age seemed to be able to tell me for 
surę," says Lindner, now a fit, silver- 
haired man in his early 50s. 

Everyone had a different story. "Oh, it 
was a B-52," someone told him. "It was a 
Nazi spy piane," someone else said. An- 
other person thought it had been a cargo 
piane. Nonę of the answers madę sense. 

"Even at age 11,1 said 'this can't be true/ " 

Lindner recalls. " There has got to be morę 
to this.' " 

During the four decades sińce that day, he 
has been discovering just how much morę. 

With the instincts and tenacity of an in- 
vestigative reporter, Lindner has been piec- 
ing together the story of the crash, what 
might have caused it — though no one 
knows for surę — how it was found and 
who the men on board were. 

In a way, his research started that day 
on the mountain. When people couldn't 
answer his ąuestions, they pointed him to 
newspaper clippings about the crash com- 
piled by the Boy Scout troop in his home- 
town of Waterbury. There he learned the 
basie facts: The piane, a B-24 Liberator 
bomber, had taken off on October 15, 1944, from West- 
over Field in Chicopee, Massachusetts, on a training 
mission that ended with it smashing into CameLs 
Hump early on the 16th. Ninę crew members had been 
killed instantly. Miraculously, the tenth, the napping 
gunner, survived. 

"I read that and said, 'boy, this is a great story,'" Lindner 
says. But some things didn't add up. "A lot of stories said 


the sole survivor had been riding in the left wing," he says. 
"That was the one that really caught my attention first." 

The writers had gotten that fact wrong. The survivor 
must have been somewhere else, he knew even then, be- 
cause the B-24's wings were fuli of aviation fuel. 

"What's the story here?" Lindner remembers think- 
ing. "What happened here?" The ąuestions gnawed at 
him. During high school, Lindner found 
himself regularly spending week- 
ends hiking to the crash site 
with friends, looking for 
clues. 

Then, on July 4, 
1976, Lindner was 
climbing CameLs 
Hump to watch 
the fireworks in 
the communi- 
ties below as 
they celebrated 
the U.S. bicen- 
tennial. As he 
neared the sum- 
mit on the Alpine 
Trail, there in the 
path ahead was the co- 
pilot's armor-plated seat, 
apparently dragged there by 
someone. 

"It was shocking to see that lying there," 
Lindner says. "I had spent countless hours 
in the woods with my buddies and never 
seen that. That we missed it is amazing." 

If finding the wing had madę Lindner cu- 
rious, the co-piloLs seat madę him borderline 
obsessed. "That was really a spark," he says. 
If there was morę wreckage still out there, 
there must also be morę information, and 
Lindner was determined to find it. 

"I looked at that seat and said two 
things: 'If I don't do this research, nobody 
else will. And the people who participated 
in this event are starting to die, so my 
time is limited.'" 

• 

The temperaturę drops into the Iow 20s 
as Jimmy Wilson lies unconscious, co- 
cooned inside the taił section of the 
smashed piane. The rest of the airplane is 
shattered and scattered across the snowy 
flank of the mountain. The search for sur- 
vivors won't start until morning. 

At first light, military and Civil Air Patrol 
personnel from throughout the Northeast begin the hunt. 
They know the procedurę,- this is an all-too-familiar 
task. Westover Field alone has lost three bombers on 
training missions in recent months. 

Search planes scour the hills and valleys of northern 
New England and upstate New York. Low cloud cover pre- 
vents them from searching mountaintops. When the 
clouds finally lift on the second day, the crew of an Army 



The CameTs Hump 
crash happened 
60 years ago, but 
Brian Lindner still 
feels the tragic 
weight of it — the 
good men lost , the 
freakish string of 
events that 
madę it happen. 
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airplane spots the crash site on the southeast corner of the 
mountain at 2:30 p.m. 

Someone, however, makes a mistake plotting the site's 
map coordinates, and the Army dispatches a search party 
to the mountain's west side. Major William Mason, di- 
rector of Civil Air Patrol operations in Vermont, catches 
the error and tries to explain it to the Army captain di- 
recting the search, but the captain dismisses the claim. 
So Mason calls his son, Peter, a senior at Waterbury High 
School, and tells him to gather other Civil Air Patrol 
cadets at the school to search the moun¬ 
tain. They'11 find the piane, even if the 
Army can't. 

Seven young cadets (Donald Burnham, 

George Graves, Richard Izor, Robert Ladd, 

Rolland Lafayette, Peter Mason and Macic 
Nelson), accompanied by three local men, Dr. 

Edwin Steele of the Vermont State Guard, 
civilian guide Clair Lewis and Al Wingrow of 
the Civil Air Patrol, race up a steep trail to- 
ward the summit in the fading dayhght. Even 
if survivors have somehow endured two cold 
nights on the mountain, they might not sur- 
vive a third. 

The sun sets, but the cadets, working 
with a single flashlight, lceep 
searching. They must be close. 

Finally, in the growing gloom, 
they stumble into a scene of 
devastation. Splintered trees 
and airplane parts lie strewn 
across the mountain. The air 
reelcs of aviation fuel. 

Then they hear a noise, a 
voice, and frantically scurry 
down a steep embankment to 
find it. In seconds, they come 
upon the remains of the fuse- 
lage. And there, lying against 
it, is a dazed Jimmy Wilson. 

• 

Brian Lindner had little to f 
worlc with when he began study- 
ing the crash, just a brief Army ^ 
accident report and a few contra- 
dictory newspaper articles. The re- 
search became an obsession for him. 

When he wasn't working, he was busy writing 
letters to people involved in the incident, inter- 
viewing rescuers, digging for long-lost government docu- 
ments, analyzing photographs and locating the spot on 
CamePs Hump's south face where the piane first struck. 

He spoke with Jimmy Wilson, and they eventually be¬ 
came friends. He spoke with the Army doctor who first 
treated Wilson. He spoke with the widows and parents of 
the crash victims. He even spoke with the young Army den- 
tist whose grim job it had been to identify the remains. 

And, off and on for morę than two decades, he badgered 
military administrators for a photograph of the actual B- 
24 taken before it crashed. 

"At one point, I got a letter from the secretary of the Air 


Force saying, 'Stop bothering all of our various offices. 
We do not have a picture of this piane/ " says Lindner, no w 
a manager at National Life Insurance Company in Mont- 
pelier, while talking in the company's headąuarters, which, 
appropriately, has a stunning view of CamePs Hump. 

"It toolc 23 years, but I found a photograph of this piane, 
and it's sitting on the runway at Westover Field, Massa¬ 
chusetts," he says, a triumphant smile spreading across 
his face. 

Lindner toolc a first stab at telling the story in 1978 when 
he published his manuscript. In the two 
decades sińce then, however, he has con- 
tinued to uncover details about the event 
and hopes to include them someday in 
a book. 

Perhaps most absorbing to Lindner has 
been what he discovered about the men who 
died that night. He has spent so much time 
collecting information about them that it 
seems as though he lcnows them personally. 
When he tallcs of them, he sounds proud of 
them. In their short lives, he says, "It's amaz- 
ing what these guys did." 

The engineer, Luther Napoleon Hagler, 
21, had invented a rice-harvesting ma¬ 
chinę and madę a good living renting 
it to farmers in his native Arkansas. 
After the war, he planned to use 
the money to study engineering in 
college. 

David Potter, the pilot, was the 
old man of the crew at age 30. Early 
in the war, he'd served with the 
Royal Canadian Air Force because 
the U.S. military wasn't then ac- 
cepting pilots who wore glasses. 
A Canadian veteran who lcnew 
him told Lindner that Potter was 
"the safest pilot on planet 
Earth." Lindner even saw Potter 
in a movie once. The young 
pilot flew a piane in a scene 
from the movie Lassie, 
s which was filmed while he 
was in Canada. 

Two other crew members 
had brushes with famę, but didn't live 
to realize it. The navigator, Bob Geoffroy, worked at an 
engineering firm in Illinois where he became acąuainted 
with a co-worlcer named Ronald Reagan. And ball-tur- 
ret gunner Bob Denton had a friend named Issur 
Danielovitch, who shared his passion for acting. 
Danielovitch would later change his name to the morę 
American-sounding Kirlc Douglas. 

For all his probing, Lindner has yet to track down the 
name of the man who could have died with the crew 
that night, or perhaps prevented the accident. An in- 
structor pilot was on the piane moments before takeoff, 
but superiors ordered him off, presumably because an ex- 
perienced pilot like Potter didn't need his help. 

Lindner was particularly taken with the man who sur- 


Rescuers spootvfed 
coffee to Private 
Jimmy Wilson, the 
lone survivor of the 
crash, his first 
sustenance 
in three days. 
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First Lieutenant David Potter, pilot, 30; 
Springfield, Minnesota . 

Potter was a bom flyer. He earned his 
private pilot's license before the war. After the 
U.S. Army Air Corps rejected him because he 
wore glasses, he enlisted in August 1941 in 
the Royal Canadian Air Force. There, he 
served on antisubmarine missions and got 
used to flying in bad weather and over 


mountamous terram. 


David Potter 



John Ramasocky 


Flight Officer John Ramasocky; co-pilot, 23; 
Rossford, Ohio. 

Ramasocky wanted to fly airplanes. The 
rule for him was, seemingly, the bigger the 
better. He wasn't happy as a co-pilot, though. 
He thought he would have been rated pilot if 
the piane in which he did his check flight 
hadn't been defective. People remembered 
him as being friendly and relaxed. He left a 
wife, Catherine, and a daughter, Christine. 



David Mc Nary 



First Lieutenant David McNary, bombardier, 
25; Colusa, California. 

McNary was an excellent athlete despite 
his 5-foot-4-inch, 120-pound frame. He ex- 
celled at everything from boxing to basket¬ 
ball, but his real passion was horseback 
riding. McNary was in the Army before the 
United States entered World War II, enlisting 
in February 1941. He began in the infantry, 
was transferred to Officer Candidate School, 
and then to the armored corps before receiv- 
ing a transfer to flight school. 


Robert Ceoffroy 



James Perry 
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Corporal Luther Hagler, aerial engineer, 
waist gunner, 21; Hickory Ridge, Arkansas. 

Hagler was known for his cleverness and 
wit. He had invented a rice-harvesting ma¬ 
chinę that was the envy of farmers near his 
Arkansas home when he was drafted into the 
Army at 19. Hagler was disappointed that he 
was bumped from the pilot training program. 
But volunteer pilots were easy to come by 
then. What the Air Corps needed was engi- 
neers, and Hagler was an obvious candidate. 
He wrote home shortly before his death that 
the crew was awaiting better weather to fly 
"lt's so cloudy that the birds are walking," 
he quipped. 


U- 


I 

? 
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Luther Hagler 


Corporal Robert Denton, armorer, ball-turrct 
gunner, 23; Amsterdam, New York. 

Denton was one of only two married mem- 
bers of the crew. He and his wife, Eleanor, 
lived in a smali apartment near Westover 
Field. Their daughter was only nine months 
o Id when Denton died. 





Robert Denton 


Private First Class Richard Wynne, 
taił gunner, 18; Henryetta, Oklahoma. 

Wynne and Jimmy Wilson were probably 
the best friends on the crew. Years later, Wil¬ 
son recalled Wynne's tremendous sense of 
humor. He was well known and liked in his 
hometown. Wynne was in his freshman year 
at the University of Oklahoma when he was 
inducted in January 1944. 


Second Lieutenant Robert Geoffroy, 
navigator, 22; Sterling, Illinois. 

Little is known about Geoffroy, who was 
inducted into the Army in July 1943. He was 
unmarried and had grown up an only child in 
Illinois. His parents never recovered from his 
death. His military records were lost in a tire 
at a federal storage facility. 


Private first class Casper Zacher, 
nose gunner, 19; Linton, North Dakota. 

Zacher got along well with his fellow crew 
members, especially Richard Wynne, with 
whom he was always getting into joking argu- 
ments. When off-duty, however, Zacher was a 
bit of a recluse and seldom socialized with 
his crewmates. 


Corporal James Perry, radio operator, 
waist gunner, 19; Fali River, Massachusetts. 

Perry was an extrovert who really enjoyed 
his crewmates. He was where he wanted to 
be. He had enlisted at the age of 17, because 
he feared he would be drafted into something 
other than the Air Corps. Pilot training was 
tough, he said; he had failed to make the 
grade. But Perry planned to try again. 


Private First Class James Wilson, top-turret 
gunner, 18; Jacksonville, Florida. 

Wilson was the only survivor of the crash. 
Frostbite he suffered before he was rescued 
cost him his hands and feet. Wilson still 
managed to become a lawyer and to marry 
and raise a family. Though most of the crew 
had only been together briefly, Wilson re¬ 


called, they had an easy rapport and enjoyed 
each other's company. 







































Brian Lindner; the foremost sleuth and expert on the crash of October 1944 , stands with one of the B-24 Liberator's 
wings just off the Alpine Trail on the south side of Camels Hnmp last fali. 


vived the crash, Jimmy Wilson. He tracked him down in 
Denver, where Wilson was practicing law, and the two vis- 
ited several times before Wilson died in 2000. 

During their conversations, Lindner learned that Wilson's 
ordeal was only beginning when rescuers found him. As 
he was recovering in the hospital, a doc¬ 
tor told him matter-of-factly that he'd lose 
his hands and feet to frostbite. The doctor 
said, "You're never going to amount to 
anything; just get used to the idea/' 

Wilson lay in his bed and cried. Then he 
realized what he had to do. "I decided to 
prove the S.O.B. wrong," he told Lind¬ 
ner. "I wish I could track that guy down 
no w, because Ld like to go see him. ,/ 

Lindner admired Wilson for his grit and 
humor. When they first met, Wilson 
greeted Lindner by offering one of his 
metal hooks to shalce. It was Wilson's 
way of saying his handicap was no big 
deal. Even as prosthetics advanced, and 
natural-looking hands were developed, 

Wilson insisted on keeping the hooks 
he'd been given a half century before. He 
was used to them. Besides, having hooks 
wasn't that bad, he'd joke, they meant 
you never had to buy potholders. 

"This guy was a very ąuiet hero with 
the things he did after this crash," Lindner 
says. "He graduated from college, gradu- 
ated from law school, became an attor- 
ney, a very successful attorney, had kids, 
had a family, did the whole thing. And he 
never complained, never complained." 

Despite his fascination with the crash, 


Lindner has not forgotten that the story is even morę im- 
portant for another group of people, the relatives of the 
crew. His research provided family members answers 
they had waited decades to hear. 

"The families never knew what happened," he says. 

"They got four telegrams. They got one 
saying your son or husband is missing. 
They got a second telegram saying the 
bomber he was on has been found; rescue 
operations are in progress. A third 
telegram saying your son or husband is 
dead. And another telegram saying his 
body is coming home." 

The Army provided no morę details, 
but it had little morę to offer. In the midst 
of World War II, the deaths of young men 
were tragically common and the Army 
found little time to investigate. 

The Army even accidentally left one of 
the bodies behind on the mountain. Lind¬ 
ner unearthed the story of how two local 
men found the perfectly preserved body of 
the airman while hiking on CameLs 
Hump the next April, and how the Army 
tried to hide the discovery. 

The parents of Richard Wynne thought 
they had already buried their son. The 
Army, leaving out the role of the hilcers, 
said it had found "additional remains." In 
fact, the Wynnes had buried the misiden- 
tified remains of another man or men, 
but they were never told that. An Army 
official ordered the hikers to keep the in- 
cident ąuiet, which amazingly they did, 
(Continued on page 65) 



Jimmy Wilson with his 
wife, Dorothy, on their 
Lakę Champlain honeymoon 
in 1950. Wilson lost his 
hands and feet to frostbite 
in the crash, and used hooks 
and prosthetic feet for 
the rest of his life. 
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óhl Brick Church and mapie, 
Williston/Jeff Schneiderman 






Aiken Farm , Bamet /Mikę Hardiman 


y ermont/s spectacular fali foliage lasts less than a month, 
and it has been said that peak color — in some ways a 
subjective notion — lasts a day or two at most. Through- 
out the season, there's a sense of time palpably, almost yisually, 
slipping through one's fingers, as the leaves color and fali. 

How can we make this all-too-brief season last? 



Shannon Straight haruests apples at 
Shelbume Orchards /Natalie Stultz 














































Lakę Iroquois, Williston-Hinesburg/]eff Schneiderman 


H ere's the key: get out and into 

autumn. Make the season your own 
by taking the time to create memo- 
ries that you can savor through the winter 
months to come. 

Take another look at the two boys on page 
51. Our guess is that with every passing fali 
they'11 remember the way a rock wali pat- 


terned with shifting autumn sunlight felt 
beneath their feet, the sharp smell of fallen 
leaves and the crisp feel of the air. 

Memories can hołd time motionless, sus- 
pended for years. And there's no better way to 
create memories than by exploring the fields, 
lakes and roads — and walls — of a 
Yermont autumn. — T.K.S. 
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Tom Johnson Revels in 
Local History and Family Ties 
That Go Bach 240 Years 

I t's a beautiful fall day and Tom Johnson is scam- 
pering over stone walls, crawling under brush and 
dodging around trees with an alacrity that belies his 
71 years. 

We're on a discontinued, overgrown and rocky section of 
Spaulding Hill Road in Dummerston. Johnson points to an al- 
most invisible rectangle of blackened Stones. 

"That's the blacksmith shop," he says, as excited as a child. 
"I found an ox shoe there once." 

Without stopping for breath, he scrambles up through the 
brush. Soon we're standing by a deep hole lined with rounded, 
moss-covered boulders. 

"This is the cellar hole of the house of Lieutenant — later 
Captain — Leonard Spaulding, who was my great-great-God- 
only-knows-how-great grandfather," Johnson said. "It could 
have been a log cabin, because we're talking 1770s. ,/ 

Heirloom apples — possibly the progeny of Lieutenant 
Spaulding's apples — are lying on the ground. 

"It's thrilling to know that my ancestors lived here/' John¬ 
son said. "I feel the ghosts." 

• 

"Every man is a ąuotation from all his ancestors/' said 
Emerson, and in that sense, Johnson is Emerson's man. 

Johnson can tracę his ancestors in England to 1086, and his 
American ancestors to Virginia in 1619. He lives in a spacious 
white colonial built in 1771 by another of Dummerston's early 
settlers, Enoch Cook. Cook's house was the site of the earli- 
est Dummerston Town Meetings, which means that Lieu¬ 
tenant Spaulding often sat in the same kitchen where Johnson 
and his wife, Barbara, now eat breakfast. 

In a very real way then, Johnson's family history is the his¬ 
tory of the United States, of Vermont and of tiny Dummer¬ 
ston all rolled into one adventurous tale that he loves to tell. 

Johnson is a ruddy-faced, soft-spoken man who describes 
himself as a farmer-historian. But he spent his working life 
as a banker, retiring seven years ago as senior vice president 
of Yermont National Bank. 


By Joyce Marcel 
Photographed by Jon Gilbert Fox 
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short stay in Bermuda, Edmund joined thc Maryland 
colony; Edward resettled his family in Massachu¬ 
setts. 

Lieutenant Spaulding was Edward's descendant. A 
Professional soldier, he first came to Vermont during 
the French and Indian Wars. 

"We speculate that he came up the Connecticut 
River on his way to Crown Point," Tom said. "He 
liked this area and came back with his family after 
the war. He was a Green Mountain Boy, and his first 
farm was burned out by the Yorkers. He lived in 
New Hampshire for a time, then settled on Spauld¬ 
ing Hill Road. He left there to serve in the Revolu- 
tionary War and was wounded at the Battle of White 
Plains. He was not a homebody, so to speak." 

Neither was his wife, Margaret Love Spaulding, 
who lived to be 94. According to a town history, she 
"used to go alone on horseback every two years to 
Providence to visit her mother." 

Lieutenant Spaulding was a representative to the 
first General Assembly of Vermont in 1778 and con- 
tinued through 1787. He and Margaret had eleven 
children, including five sons over six feet tali. 

This brings up the tale of the hungry vine. Sadly, 
six or seven of the Spaulding children died of con- 
sumption. Then another daughter was taken ill. 

"In theory, these people were all dying because of 
a vine that grew underground and went from one 
coffin to another, sustaining it- 
self on the newest body," John¬ 
son said. "When it ran out of 
food, another person had to die. 
So they dug up the last person 
who died and burned her some- 
where else, and the deaths 
stopped. It was just superstition, 
but Tve heard that story all 
my life." 

• 

Lieutenant Spaulding's descen- 
dants eventually moved to a farm 
on Canoe Brook Road (so named 
after an Indian canoe found near 
the water). Johnson shows me a 
framed flyer announcing the auc- 
tion of the 65-acre farm, "owned 
by the late widów Spaulding," on 
March 2, 1871. 

The seller was the widow's son, 
Hoyt Spaulding, Johnson^ great- 
great-grandfather. Also being auctioned were a pair 
of oxen weighing 3,800 pounds, a steer "nearly fat," 
two cows, a last-spring calf, one horse, one cosset 
sheep, plus plows, cultivators, tools, about 115 sap 
buckets and "many other things too numerous to 
mention." 

Something went wrong — or right — on that 
March day, because the farm wasnY sold. When 
Johnson was horn there 62 years later, his aunt 
owned it and his father farmed it. 

Then his aunt sold the place. "It was terrible on 
my dad," Johnson said. "He was broken-hearted. 
YouYe talking about 200 years of ownership here." 

Johnson^ father had grown up in nearby Yernon, 


He has also been deeply involved in civic affairs. 
He's been chairman of the Windham Solid Waste 
District and president of Brattleboro Memoriał Hos- 
pital. For 18 years he was either a member or chair¬ 
man of the Dummerston Select Board. Currently he 
is chairman of the Vermont Housing Authority and, 
not surprisingly, past president of the Dummerston 
Historical Society. 

There are men and women like Johnson all over 
Vermont, but their numbers are diminishing. 

"I have four children, but children relocate," he 
said. "People like me, whose history in Dummerston 
goes back 240 years, are few and far between." 

• 

WeYe sitting in the Johnsons' kitchen, which is 
warmed by an old woodstove. A restored brick fire- 
place takes up most of one wali. A collection of an- 
tiąue hooks and scales hangs from the broad-beamed 
rafters. A bird clock chirps the hours. 

"This kitchen was renovated, of course," Johnson 
said. "But the wood on the walls, the wide pine 
board floors and the timbers are original." 

Even the table has its own story. "It was my great- 
grandmother's table," Johnson said. "I have pictures 
of the 1897 Thanlcsgiving with the family at this 
very same table." 

Johnson brings out a maroon book with gilt edges 
that was published in 1897. It is the history of the 


Left, Johnson with the 1863 ledger listing Dummer¬ 
ston men enrolled in the Civil War militia and, right, 
with the 1871 auction announcement advertising the 
sale of his family's farm. 

Spaulding family in America. "The original family 
came from Spaulding, in Lincolnshire, England," 
Johnson says, gently turning the fragile pages. "It's 
conjectured that the name came from the tribal 
name of Spaldas, which means fortification." 

The American branch begins with Edward and Ed¬ 
mund Spaulding, brothers who came to Virginia in 
1619. They joined one of the first permanent settle- 
ments, James City, founded in 1607. They and their 
families escaped the Indian massacre of 1622. After a 
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so he moved his family back and took a job farming 
for someone else. ''But we had pigs and chickens and 
rabbits and a garden and raised most of our own 
food," Johnson said. 

Johnson went to the same one-room schoolhouse 
as his father did. It was set up in rows, with the 
youngest children sitting in front. 

"As you grew older, you just moved to the back of 
the room," Johnson said. "And you heard the same 
stories eight years in a row." Lilce his father before 
him, Johnson was the schooPs janitor, getting up at 4 
a.m. in subzero weather to light fires, haul water and 
sweep the floors. When he was 11 he spent his entire 
year's salary — a $75 checlc — on a rifle. 

"A man showed up at my house in a Stanley 
Steamer automobile," Johnson said. "He had heard I 
was looking for a Vermont-made rifle. He had one 
madę by a man named Norman S. Brockway of Bel- 
lows Falls, who was a very famous gun malcer in Ver- 
mont. So I bought it." 

About 50 years later, at the Precision Museum in 
Windsor, Johnson was trading gun stories with the 
curator and mentioned that he owned a Brockway. 

"The man said, 'You lcnow, I once sold a Brockway 
to some kid in Vernon. I wonder if he's still got it/ " 
Johnson said. "And I said, 'He does, and I'll bring it 
up and show it to you.' " 

After high school, Johnson joined the National 
Guard and volunteered for active duty in Korea. 
When he got out of the service in 1953, he took a de- 
gree in finance and business. That led to his 30-year 
career with Vermont National Bank. 

He met Barbara Evans at a 4-H camp in Town- 
shend, but she swears she doesn't remember him 
there. They were also in the same class at Brattle- 
boro Union High School, but their love story began 
when Johnson returned from Korea. One night they 
found themselves bowling in adjoining lanes — but 
Barbara was on a datę with another man. 

"I aslced a friend if she could get me a datę, and she 
did, and we've had a great life," Johnson said. "Forty- 
seven years we've been married, and we still like 
each other." 

What malces the Johnsons' love story especially 
interesting is that Barbara's family once lived in the 
Enoch Cook house. They sold it before she was 
born, hut she grew up near it — at the foot of Spauld- 
ing Hill Road. And after the Johnsons were married, 
they built a house farther up on the same road. 
Then, about 20 years ago, the Cook farm came back 
on the market. 

"It was her family farm, so we bought it back," 
Johnson said. 

Barbara, a slender woman with silvery hair and 
cornflower-blue eyes, shows me a picture of the 
house from her grandmother's time. Fifty dried and 
stretched raccoon, fox and skunk skins are hanging 
from the porch. 

"You're talking about a day when a man madę $20 
a month farming," Tom Johnson said. "He could trap 
and get $2 or $3 for each one of those furs, which 
was big money in those days." 

Then he shows me an old photo of a man sitting in 
an Oldsmobile touring car. The picture is mounted 


next to a license piąte that says "721 Vermont 1912," 
and a linen driver's license in the name of John Evans. 

"I was walking in the fields up on Spaulding Hill 
Road when I found some old boards," Johnson said. 
"I lcicked them over and there was this license piąte. 
I lcnew right away it was Barbara's dad's. He was 80 
years old at the time. I wrapped it up and gave it to 
him for Christmas that year." 

• 

The first Dummerston meeting house was built by 
Lieutenant Spaulding and another man in 1773. It 
was torn down in the 1840s and sold at auction,- its 
hand-hewn timbers were used to build the barn on 
Johnson's property. He has turned it into a history of 
Vermont farming. 

"It's the original barn, and the tie-ups for the cattle 
are still here," Johnson said. "We have the original 
millc house, which evolved back in the 1920s and 
1930s. We have a lot of the original farm eąuipment, 
the old harrows and plows. You can actually see the 
evolution of farming as it evolved from the time 
when Enoch Cook settled here." 

Johnson still thinks of himself as a farmer. He 
used to raise Herefords, and he jolces, "I worlced at 
the bank to support my farming." He still mows, 
plows and tills several large gardens where Barbara 
raises vegetables and flowers, and he cuts at least 
seven or eight cords of wood a year from his land. 

"We love the wood heat," he said. "There's noth- 
ing like backing up to a wood stove on a cold winter 
night. But if I had my druthers, 

I'd still be farming. I really miss 
the cows. Corning out to the 
barn in the morning, they'd al- 
ways talk to you." 

• 

Johnson is so proud of his 
Dummerston roots that he once 
took on the U.S. Postał Service. 

The problem was Dummer- 
ston's lacie of a postał identity. 

Like many smali towns with- 
out post offices, Dummerston 
used Putney and Brattleboro's. 

"I was listed as being born in 
Putney, not Dummerston, be- 
cause of the postał codę," John¬ 
son said. "When I moved to 
Spaulding Hill Road, it was Putney again. And I re- 
fused. 'Once in my life,' I said, Tm going to live 
where I live, and not in some other town.' So for a 
return address I always wrote 'Dummerston' and 
then the Putney zip codę. I got my mail, but it usu- 
ally came with a nasty notę from the Putney Post 
Office. And I said, 'Keep the mail if you want to/ " 

By the time Vermont shifted to the 911 system, 
so many people had complained that the postał 
service relented. Now Dummerstonians can be 
born, raised and receive their mail in the name of 
their own town. 

Lieutenant Spaulding would be proud. ^ 


Johnson still thinks 
of himself as a 
farmer. He used to 
raise Herefords, 
and he jokes, 

“I worked at the 
bank to support 
my farming.” 


Joyce Marcel is a freelance journalist who lives on Spauld¬ 
ing Hill Road. 
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Written and Photographed by Caleb Kenna 


T o walk through Brandon on a per- 
fect fali day is to see a Vermont town 
on the rise. Every parking space is 
taken, and the farmers' market is in fuli 
swing amid mapie trees that blaze orange under 
an azure sky. Handsomely renovated storefronts 
linę Center Street. Two new parks grace the 


banks of the Neshobe River. There is a palpable 
sense of excitement and pride breathing new life 
into the town. 

Since 2000, Brandon (population 3,972) has 
undergone a facelift. Townspeople raised funds 
to rebuild the steeple on the Brandon Baptist 
Church. The Brandon-based McKernon Group 
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Above, Brandon's maple- 
lineci streets and the 
Congregational church. 
Right, nationally known 
folk artist Warren Kim- 
ble, part of a group of 
citizens who have helped 
revitalize the town. 


It wasn't always this way. For most of the last 
century, Brandon's star didn't shine. "Brandon 
was at one time a very busy and productive town 
with the Howe Scalę works, iron production, 
marble ąuarries, wood manufacturing and farm- 
ing," says Arthur Pfenning, a retired Brandon 
electrician. "Brandon is where, in 1834, the elec- 
tric motor was invented and finally patented by 
Thomas Davenport. I believe that it all started in 
a downward trend when Howe Scalę moved to 
Rutland in 1877. Brandon spiraled downward to 
become a bedroom community. This wasn't seen 
as a good place to invest." 

No morę. 

What turned Brandon around? It appears to 
have been a classic Vermont combination of 
local pride, Citizen involvement and a sense of 
humor. 

Even though it had become run-down, Bran- 
don's downtown was regarded as one of the most 
attractive in Vermont. All 243 buildings in the 
core village are listed on the National Register of 
Historie Places. The village itself was a resource 
and Brandon people lcnew it. 

Another resource was the cluster of artists in 
town and one charismatic 
individual — Warren Kim- 
ble, the folk artist who led 
the way with the witty 
show of painted fiberglass 
pigs last summer that he 
dubbed the "Really, Really 
Pig Show." The summer- 
long porcine festival pulled 
people into town for the 
auctioning of the artwork 
and other events. 


Inc., a design-build company, built three new 
buildings on Center Street, one of which will 
soon house a new restaurant. Nationally known 
folk artist Warren Kimble opened a new gallery 
in 2003. An art project involving fancifully 
painted fiberglass pigs raised $150,000 for arts ed- 
ucation. And residents are renovating the digni- 
Hed town hall. Enthusiasm and community spirit 
fili the air. 

Community Action, Historie 
Preservation and Art Are Rebuilding 
This Rutland County Town 
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One of the town's first and most im- 
portant projects was the decision to re- 
place the steeple of the Brandon Baptist 
Church, which had blown off in the hur- 
ricane of 1950. In 2000, Elizabeth Karnes 
Keefe led the fundraising effort. "We 
started with a downtown revitalization 
group and we decided that the steeple 
was a relatively smali, achievable and 
very visible goal," says Karnes Keefe. 
Building on earlier efforts, the steeple 
project brought together many non-Bap- 
tists to help rebuild a town landmark. 
Today the new steeple is the first thing 
motorists see as they enter town from 
the north on Route 7. 

It is not the only attraction. On a clas- 
sic October day, residents and visitors 
alike soak up the atmosphere at the farm- 
ers' market. Neil Martinez and his wife, 
Trudi Beaman-Martinez, are visiting from 
New Jersey. Trudi's ancestors came from 
Poultney. "We love Brandon," she says. 
"We want to move here. It feels like 
home." The couple are buying mapie 
syrup from Thelma Miner, a Brandon 
woman known as much for her fried 
dough as for her delicious mapie products. 
Local musicians perform on the band- 
stand, vendors sell produce and children 
play on the grass. 

Everyone in town remembers with a 
smile the painted pig event of summer 
2003. It was a combination of artistic 
panache and wacky humor that seemed to 
galvanize the town. In December 2002, 
forty life-size fiberglass pigs arrived in 
Brandon thanks to the generous support 
of friends, family and businesses, who do- 
nated morę than $20,000. Over the Win¬ 
ter, artists, schoolchildren and talented 
residents transformed the creatures into 
works of art. The Pigs of Brandon were un- 
veiled on Memoriał Day 2003, with artists 


Shoppers examine crafts in the town's 
Central Park. Above, middle, the Briggs 
Carriage Bookstore and, top, the 
venerable gambrel-roofed Brandon Inn . 
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and residents parading through the town. 
During the summer, the pigs were dis- 
played on lawns and at businesses. Some 
were auctioned off on eBay,* the rest were 
auctioned off in town that October. Morę 
than $150,000 was raised to benefit arts 
programs at eight local schools as well 
as the Brandon Artists' Guild and other 
local arts projects including scholarships. 
This year a similar project features artist- 
made birdhouses (see page 63). 

The Brandon Artists' Guild, located in 
a former variety storę, started in 1999 
when a group of local artists created a 
space where the public could share in 
their creations. With support from the 
First Brandon National Bank and the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Guild has 
become a focus of artistic expression. 

Warren Kimble, who has lived in Bran¬ 
don sińce 1970, is one of the town's 
biggest supporters. Although he was a 
leader in the renaissance, he's ąuick to 
credit local spirit for the turnaround. 

"We're the last vestige of a smali town 
with a huge sense of community," he 
says in his new gallery overlooking 
Neshobe Falls. 

In 2001 Kimble and his wife, Lorraine, 
teamed up with Virginia Russell-Kim- 
mel to buy the Green Błock, a run-down 
building next to the Neshobe Falls. The 
Green Błock was razed, and the Brandon 
Green Park, designed by Nancy Leary, 
was completed in 2002 and given to the 
town. Eight hundred bricks inscribed 
with the names of people and businesses 
in Brandon form a circular walkway in 
the park, which draws in visitors to ad- 
mire a view of the town and the falls. 

"This has been a domino effect," says 
Kimble. "Ali this (renovation and build¬ 
ing) was done with private money. It 
helps everybody. It doesn't just help the 
Stores,* it helps the plumbers, carpenters 
and electricians." 

He says that one of the things that 
works for Brandon is its relatively com¬ 
pact downtown. "What we have created 
is a viable downtown for us and for 
tourism. What helped us do that is the 
pigs. The pigs stopped the tourists from 
driving right through Brandon on Route 
7. It makes us feel very good about our- 
selves. We are not going to change as a 
town. We're the same group of people, 
with a facelift." 

The pigs are just one aspect of Brandon's 
rising spirit. Its infrastructure is being re- 
built and restored as well. An important 
player is Jack McKernon of the McKernon 
Group. Why did he assume the task of dis- 
mantling and rebuilding three downtown 
buildings? "I originally took on this proj- 














“This has been a domino effect. Ali this was done with 


private money. It helps everybody. It doesn’t just help the Stores; 
it helps the plumbers, carpenters and electricians.” 

— Warren Kimble 


ect because the challenge reflected the 
ideals of our company," he said, "to revi- 
talize, preserve and support Vermont's 
smali towns. Vermont is madę up of lots 
of smali towns. And every single one is 
uniąue. Every town should be preserved in 
a way that pays honor to the past and deals 
with today's practical realities." 

Jim and Nancy Leary, a lawyer and ar- 
chitectural designer respectively, also are 
playing a big role in Brandon's renewal. In 
2002, the Learys bought and renovated the 
Conant Błock, an 1840s Federal Style com- 
mercial building in the heart of Brandon. 
The first floor had mostly empty store- 
fronts; the second floor had not been used 
sińce the 1950s. The building now houses 
an antiąues storę, a psychologist's office, a 
holistic health storę and bookshop, yoga 
classes and a parent-child center. In addi- 
tion to her work on the Conant Błock, 
Nancy Leary designed Warren Kimble's 
folk art gallery, the new Briggs Carriage 
Bookstore, the Brown's of Brandon Gift 
Shop facade, the Brandon Artists' Guild 
gallery and the Brandon Green Park. 

"It's an exciting time in Brandon to 
see all these historie buildings being pre- 
served," she says. 

The newly reno- 
vated Briggs Car¬ 
riage Bookstore and 
Bali and Chain Cafe 
draw young and old alike to browse the 
stacks, have a cup of coffee or enjoy a 
concert or reading, helping create a 
stronger sense of community. 

Brandon was long known as the home 
of the Brandon Training School, an insti- 
tution for the developmentally disabled. 
In addition to being an important em- 
ployer, the school gave a sense of dignity 
to an often neglected population. Its clos- 
ing in 1993 left the large campus north of 
town vacant. Today it has been reborn as 
the Brandon Park Village, housing the 
McKernon Group; the Children's Growth 
Company, a child-care facility,- Neshobe 
Family Medicine and rental apartments 
for families and seniors. 

The Brandon Town Hall is the next 
big renovation project. With its stately 
white pillars, the 1861 landmark graces 
the downtown with a formal elegance. 
"The town hall is at the center of Bran¬ 
don, and we're going to make it the cen¬ 
ter of the town's life too," says Kellie 


Patten, who heads the Friends of the 
Brandon Town Hall. "The Town Hall 
was constructed to serve as the politi- 
cal, social, recreational and cultural fo- 
cal point for the community — a 
purpose it is about to serve again." The 
Friends have raised morę than $200,000 
through grants from Walter Cerf and the 
Walter Cerf Foundation adminstered by 
The Vermont Community Foundation, 
Vermont Division for Historie Preserva- 
tion, the Freeman Foundation through 
the Preservation Trust of Vermont, the 
Brandon Area Chamber of Commerce, 
Brandon's Trustees of Public Funds, do- 
nations from individuals and businesses, 
and fundraising activities. OMYA, the 
Swiss company that owns the former 
Vermont Marble Company, donated 
marble for new steps for the landmark 
edifice. The newly formed Brandon 
Players is planning to put on theatrical 
events in the space. 

"It's gratifying that so much activity is 
going on downtown," says former Town 
Manager Michael Balch. "Warren [Kim¬ 
ble] and Ginny [Virginia Russell-Kim- 
mel] and Jack [McKernon] have madę 
great contribu- 
To see morę of the Brandon tions." 
birdhouses, fly over to Russell-Kimmel 

www.VermontLife.com. has lived in Brandon 

sińce the 1960s and 
has been active in the town's renewal. 
"Brandon is on a roli," she says. "This is 
a town coming alive. It's real." 

Bette Moffett, a woman with great en- 
thusiasm for and devotion to Brandon, 
has lived here sińce 1968. She is deeply in- 
volved in many aspects of the commu¬ 
nity, from volunteering at the Neshobe 
Elementary School and serving on the 
school board to starting the local thrift 
shop and holding open poetry read^ 
ings for the community. 

"My feeling about Brandon is 
that there was always an energy ' 
that has been building every 
decade," she says. "It's a real 
love thing." 



E:, 


Photo journalist Caleb 
Kenna's family moved 
to Brandon in 1970 
when he was 
seven months 
old. 



Warren Kimble hauls one of the artfully 
painted pigs created last year to help publi- 
cize the town and raise money for the arts. 
This year the town's artists are auctioning 
off creatively decorated birdhouses , below. 

How to Co 

Brandon is on Route 7 in west-central Ver- 
mont, about 15 miles north of Rutland and 15 
miles south of Middlebury. For information, visit 
www.brandon.org or cali (802) 247-6401. 

Some fali events: 

Through October 9: Birdhouse Festival Auc- 
tion. Choose your birdhouse from 30 ofthe 50 
madę by artists and leave a bid at the Brandon 
Artists' Guild, 7 Center Street, 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. daily. Winners announced and a live auc- 
tion of 20 other birdhouses October 9; 
www.brandonartistsguild.org, (802) 247-4956. 

October 2: Brandon HarvestFest. Make Har- 
vest People with the experts. Hay rides, pump¬ 
kins, apple pies, concessions. 10 a.m. in Central 
Park, rain or shine. 

October 9: Ftarvest Fair Treasures in wood, 
iron, wool and fabric; quality baked goods, 
vinegars, honey, mustards and mapie syrup; 
pumpkins, gourds, Indian corn and wreaths. 
10 a.m-4 p.m. 

October 30: Pumpkins in the Park. Bring 
your carved pumpkins to Central Park. Pumpkin 
lighting is at dusk; fun and games go from 
4:30-6:30 p.m. (802) 247-0228. 

Visit Warren Kimble's Gallery 

Kimble House is in downtown Brandon 
on the west side of Route 7 just north of the 
town square. It includes a museum and 
gallery of Warren Kimble's paintings, folk art 
from his collection and a gift shop and print 
room. Open Monday-Friday 9 a.m- 
5 p.m., weekends 10 a.m.-4 p.m.; closed 
Sundays November-May; www.warrenkim 
ble.com, (800) 954-6253, (802) 247-3026. 

Janet Reilhfs ”Catbird Seat,” one of 
Brattdon’s birdhouses. 




















Brandon 

"Unhurried, 

Unspoiled, 

Unforgettable" 

Brandon sits comfortably between the Green Moutain National 
Forest and the crystal elear lakes of the Champlain Valley. Rich 
in recreational, historical, and architectural significance, Brandon 
is known for its many artists, art galleries and antique shops. 
Visit our website at www.brandon.org or give us a cali at 
(802) 247-6401 for morę information. 


Briggs Carriage Bookstore 

A world of books in a smali Vermont town 


Relocated last August to our new home next to 
the Brandon Inn, the bookstore is a 6,000- 
square-foot parcel of Literary Paradise. Browse 
shelves, relax in comfy chairs, or chat with 
witty, wise, friendly Staff. 

Upstairs at Briggs Carriage Bookstore 



Serving fair trade coffee & espresso 
drinks, teas, fruit smoothies, Italian 
sodas, fresh lemonade, and homemade 
baked goods. Chess & gamę nights, 
knitting circle, wireless Ethernet, 
musical & literary events. 


• lóFbrk Street • Brandon, Vermont • 

• 302-2+7-0050 • http://briggscarriagc.hjpcpad.com 
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A Variety Of Places 
T o RoostIn 



BRANDON, 

VERMONT 

www.brandon.org/vermontlife.htm 

12 Franklin Street 

12 Franklin St., Rte. 7. 

Get away from it all and relax. 
802.247.6672 

www. 1 2franklinstreet.com 

Birdcage B&B Inn 

Wheeler Rd., RO. Box 391. 

Restored 1840 romantic mansion. 
Spectacular scenery on 40 
secluded pastorał acres. 

866.247.4634 

www.birdcagevermont.com 

BrandonInn 

20 Park St. on the Green. 

Restored 1786 inn on the 
National Historie Register. 

800.639.8685 

www.historicbrandoninn.com 

Churchill House Inn 

3128 Forest Dale Rd. (Rte. 73E) 

Classic country inn with gourmet dining 
on the edge of the Green Mountains. 
877.248.7444 

www.churchillhouseinn.com 
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Didtinctwe borne fum u i bing, i 
★ Hand-digned printo ★ 
Fanciful gifa by America o 
beot-loved contemporary folk artuit 


Route 7 ★ Downtown Brandon, Vermont 
Monday - Friday, ęam - 5pm ★ Saturday, ioam - 4pm 
Sunday, ioam - 4pm, June through October only 
802.247.3026 ★ or shop online at www. vvarrenkimble.com 


The Gazebo Inn B&B 

25 Grove Street, Rt. 7. 

National Historie Register. 

Cozy elegance. 

Moderate rates with many amenities. 

888.858.3235 

www.vermontgazeboinn.com 

Inn the Attic B&B 

10 Franklin St. 

Spacious suitę in an historie village 
home, ideał for couples 8t families. 
802.247.5359 

www.inntheattic.com 

Inn on Park Street 

69 Park St. 

Elegantly restored Victorian mansion 
located on Brandons historie Park St. 
800.394.7239 

www.theinnonparkstreet.com 

The Lilac Inn 

53 Park St. 

Leading romantic Vermont country inn - 
dream wedding or romantic getaway. 
800.221.0720 

www.lilacinn.com 

Rosebelle’s Victorian Inn 

Rte 7 South, P.O. Box 370. 

Experience “Victorian Traditions". 
Elegant surroundings 
and extra friendly ambiance 

888.767.3235 
www.rosebelles.com 
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CAMEl/S HUMP CRASH 

(Continued from page 49) 

even though one of them owned the 
local newspaper. 

That didiTt stop the story from cir- 
culating. The officers assigned to re- 
trieve the body had called their 
superiors on a party-line telephone in 
Duxbury. People eavesdropped on the 
cali and the story entered the local ru¬ 
mor mili, where Lindner heard it years 
later and then tracked down the rele- 
vant declassified documents. 

If not for Lindner, the crash victims 
might have been almost completely for- 
gotten, like so many of the dead of past 
wars. "In a way, I feel I have brought 
these guys back," he says. 

Lindner met many of the crew's rela- 
tives at a ceremony in 1989 marking 
the 45th anniversary of the crash. The 
event drew 15 or 20 family members, in- 
cluding two mothers who cried when a 
plaąue to the men was dedicated at the 
base of the mountain where they died. 

"Many people can tell you that World 
War II ended in 1945," Lindner says. 
"But having met these families, and par- 
ticularly the mothers of these crewmen, 
I can now say that World War II isn't 
over until the last close relative of these 
guys is dead." 

Maybe Lindner should include him- 
self among the mourners. The CameLs 
Hump crash happened 60 years ago, 
but Lindner still feels the tragic weight 
of it — the good men lost, the freakish 
string of events that madę it happen. 

Perhaps heaviest to bear is that Lind¬ 
ner knows how close the accident came 
to not happening. In his research, he 
learned that the piane nicked the cliffs 
of CameLs Hump with the very tip of its 
left wing. 

"If they'd been 18 inches to the right, 
they would have gone right by it and 
never known," Lindner says, resting his 
chin on his hands. "There was nothing 
else that high in front of them the rest of 
the way." 


Middlesex freelance writer Mark Bushnell 
specializes in historical topics. 

rnn ynnr The details of this story 
rufl HflUnt.are based on Brian Lind¬ 
ner^ years of dedicated research. 

His 1978 account is available at the 
Waterbury Public Lihrary, and he 
often gives slide presentations about 
the crash to local nonprofit groups. 


M C KERN 

O N 

DESIGN • CONSTRUCTION • INTERIORS 

• FURNISHINGS 


Old Brandon Hills , a planned community located in the 
original center of town, now forested land, offers residents a sense 
of history and tradition. There are five or six available lots ranging 
in acreage from 4 to 70+ acres. It is convenient to Killington and 
Sugarbush, golf courses, hiking, popular bike routes and fishing. 



For Sale: Circa early 1800s post and beam fraine being raised 
to create a traditional Vermont colonial on 13+ acres. Includes 
land, Utilities and finished exterior for $295,000. Ready to complete 
to suit your taste. Cali for morę information. 



• Minu tes to Down town 

• Custom Designed Homes 

• 5 Star Energy Rating 

• Traditional Architecture 

• In-ground Power 

• Privacy and Security 


The AIcKemon Group ’s residential construction begins 
with careful site planning to take advantage of the natural land- 
scape. Our homes feature traditional design that emphasizes the 
functional use of space, and our philosophy of energy- and cost- 
efficiency in materials. 

Site Planning • Architectural Design • New Construction 
Historie Renovation & Contemporary Remodeling 


Brandon, Vermont (888) 484-4200 Glens Falls, New York 

www. mckernongroup.com 
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The Ralph Nading Hill 


Literary Prize 


V ery few poems have the combination 
of toughness and delicacy displayed 
by Mary Pratt's "Four Poems for 
Elizabeth/ 7 the unanimous winner of the 2004 
Ralph Nading Hill Literary prize. 

In the poems, Pratt, who lives in New 
Haven, expresses her strong affection for an 
elderly Vermont woman and her sense of 
loss after the womaiLs death. The 
details — thin china cups, a linen napkin, 
untended flower beds, a favorite shared poem, 
the smell of cookies — bring to life both the 
departed Elizabeth and the complex of 
emotions that now surrounds Pratt 7 s 
memories of her. 

Pratt has been writing poetry sińce she 
was in high school and has had several poems 
published. She worlcs at home, gardening, 
balcing bread and volunteering for the local 
library and other organizations. She met 
Elizabeth, to whom these poems are 
dedicated, through her work as a deacon in 
the Episcopal Diocese of Vermont. 

The Ralph Nading Hill Literary Contest, 
named after the late writer, historian and 
Vermont Life adviser, is open to all Vermont 
residents. Any poem, essay or story is 
eligible. Manuscripts for the contest should 
be sent to Stephen C. Terry, Green Mountain 
Power Corp., 163 Acorn Lane, Colchester, VT 
05446-6612 by November 15 of this year. The 
winner will receive $1,500. Previous winners 
and employees of Vermont Life and Green 
Mountain Power are not eligible. 


Four Poems for Elizabeth 

(February 1904-September 1998) 

By Mary Pratt 

Illustrated by Amy Huntington 


c 


You always madę me tea. 

The love and sorrow of your life 
tangible in your kitchen 
as sunlight through the Windows; 
your husband dead, your son, 
barn crumbled, pastures overgrown. 



You carried the tray yourself. 

Slow ; but I always get there, 

At the table you poured Earl Grey 
from the green pot into thin cups, 
gave me homemade cake, a linen napkin. 

Outside, daffodils and apple trees, 
irises, roses, blew wild in tangled beds. 

What’s the worst thing that can happen to me, 
here, alone in this housel Tli diel 
Your elegant French gesture of dismissal, 
the amusement in your eyes. 


1 One day I said I had no time for tea 
but you would not let me go: 
Nonsense! No time! 

We stood by the sink, 
nibbled datę cookies from a tin, 
Morę; they’re so good. 

Yve been saving them for you. 
Have morę. 


The first stroke carried you back 

to the house by the lakę 

where you spent seventy summers, 

You laughed from the hospital bed, 
your eyes open to the sky. 

Waves shimmered through your ceiling. 
Can you smell the water! 

Can you hear the gulls! 


When that last boat came to carry you away 
you shrugged and smiled again, 

Home or abroad, it doesn’t really matter. 
There’s goodness everywhere 1 go. 










^ ' c The day you died, I was picking apples, 
snapping them easy off the trees. 

Above the orchard, two ravens 
and a red-tailed hawk spiraled 
in a kettle of rising air 
and I heard your voice. 

Acceptance, you said, remember. 
Remember, to every thing a season. 


We sat one afternoon 

in your cookie-scented kitchen, 

looked out at the snów falling on your garden. 

You began Frost's poem about the crow 

and the hemlock, and I joined in. 

We laughed to know 
we loved it best. 


When the harvest was over 
I drove to your house alone. 

Someone had raked the leaves from your garden, 
piled pumpkins on the wide stone step. 

Under the rippled clouds 
a ragged scatter of snów geese 
so high I could barely hear their cali. 


I don't leave my friends, 

I told you, but I did. 

Somehow, with all the miles between, 
I could not find a time. 


I would like one morę cup of tea with you, 
just one morę. 


r f] O |\/I fj D C 1 To hear Mary Pratt read her 
lUn ll/l U n [• award-winning Four Poems for 
Elizabeth, visit www.VermontLife.com. 


J— l. You'd had a sheepdog years ago 

who wólce you one November night. 

Your husband got up to open the door, 
saw the heavy falling snów. 

That dog went up the hill to find the sheep. 

We didn’t even know it was snowing. 

She put them all in the barn, 

came in, lay down like nothing had happened. 

Why can’t people be like thatl 

Pay attention to thingsł 











T a b l e 


Talk 




Barre’s Farmers Diner 

Bringing Local Produce to Its Customers and Its 
Food Philosophy to the World 



Farmers Diner owner and food visionary Tod Murphy at the Barre restaurant he 
hopes will be the first in a chain of diners that use local farm products. 


Written and Photographed by 

Berne Broudy 


1 t's a gray winter day. Tod Murphy 
kicks the slush off his boots and 
stomps his feet on the doormat on 
his way into the Farmers Diner on Main 
Street in Barre. He works his way 
through the diner, taking in the morning 
activity with a ąuick glance down the 
neat counter and past late-morning din¬ 
ers sipping coffee and carving into stacks 
of mapie syrup-soaked pancakes and 
Farmers Diner sausage. 

Murphy moves like a farmer. He takes 
his time, walking with the assurance of 
a man who knows he'll get where he's 
going whether he rushes or not. In his 
book Growing a Business, Paul Hawken 
writes, "Being in business is not about 
making money. It is a way to become 
who you are." Hawken must have been 
writing about Murphy. 

He y s a down-to-earth, 39-year-old 
dreamer, philosopher, entrepreneur and 
nonviolent revolutionary. His vision is 
simple: to keep working farms a part of 
the rural landscape by starting a na- 
tionally franchised, locally owned, lo- 
cally supplied chain of diners that serve 
local and organie food at prices com- 
mon folks can afford. This network of 
Farmers Diners would give family farm¬ 
ers a market for their goods, help them 
diversify and make nutritious, delicious, 
affordable food available to everyone. 

The Farmers Diner in downtown Barre 
is the first in this proposed chain and the 
embodiment of all Murphy's ideas. 

He grew up on his grandparents' de- 
funct dairy farm in Norwich, Connecti¬ 
cut. "I wanted to farm," he says, "and 
my grandparents discouraged me." Not 
easily discouraged, Murphy set off on a 
circuitous path that eventually led to 


his own Washington, Vermont, home 
and farm. He attended five or six edu- 
cational institutions, from the local com- 
munity college to Yale Divinity School, 
without earning a degree. He managed a 
health club, taught private school, ran a 
shelter for runaway kids and worked at 
Starbucks. He discovered his entrepre- 
neurial slcills in Manhattan providing 
sweat eąuity for The Coffee Station, a 
Seattle-based startup. Murphy and his 
wife, Pam, lived in Manhattan for two 
years working to establish Coffee Sta- 
tions in New York, Atlanta and Los An¬ 
geles, and sąuirreling away their salaries 
to pay for the farm they knew they 
would eventually own — even if they 
didn't yet know where it would be. 

They found it in Vermont, but Mur¬ 
phy soon found himself restless and un- 
employed. Farming was on his mind, 
and he joined the Vermont Grass 
Farmer's Association, a local agricul- 
tural discussion group where the topie 
often was how to get farm food into the 
mouths of local community members. 

"One day," recalls Murphy, "I had a lot 
of coffee before the meeting, and while 
I was there and we were talking about 


Vermont agriculture the diner idea came 
to me out of thin air." Murphy presented 
his inspiration to the group. "It went 
over like a ton of bricks," he recalls. 

A tenacious character in tune with 
his instincts, Murphy kept thinking 
about the idea and its implications. 

"I intuitively knew it was right," he 
says. "...it was the best plan that I'd 
ever come up with to save the world." 

Murphy's diner idea was a way not 
only to fulfill his own agrarian dream but 
to inerease the economic vitality of local 
farming communities and support fam¬ 
ily farms, first in Vermont and then na- 
tionwide. A national chain of restaurants 
and the support infrastructure, such as 
Processing facilities, would let Farmers 
Diners compete with established diner 
chains like Applebee's and Friendly's. 
And supportive processing would make 
local produce available year-round. 

It's working already. The eggs on my 
piąte are from Stowe, the milk and but- 
ter from Strafford Organie Creamery in 
Strafford, the bacon from Barre; the 
mapie syrup is from Highland Sugar- 
works in Websterville and the wheat in 
(Continued on page 72) 
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www.theparadisemotorinn.com 


iŁ!l**4si 

...for a memorahfccjctaway 

Ascutney 'Mountain fysort 

Nestlcd atthc base of Ascutney in ihe 
quaint village of BrownsvilIe, Vermont 
800-243-0011 ~ www.ascutney.com 


L/ SomiHR\ Vermo\t: 

■ -—- 

ARLINGTON 
Arlingtons West Mountain Inn. Nestled on 150 
mountainside acres overlooking the famous Bat- 
tenkill. Fish, canoe, hike, cycle or visit with our Ha¬ 
rnaś. Full-service country inn witli scenie views and 
fine country' dining surrounded by a comfortable 
ambiance where the “warmth extends beyond the 
fireplace." Dinner and brunch reservations required. 
“Weddings ourSpecialty.” Handicapped Accessible. 
Carlson Family, Innkeepers. Route 313, Arlington, 
(802) 375-6516, fax: (802) 375-6553, www.west- 
mountaininn.com. 

BENNINGTON 

Paradise Motor Inn. OfFering 76 rooms and suites. 
Cable TV, data poits. Some include private balconies 
or patios, others offer relaxing jacuzzis and saunas. 
Nearby to downtown shops and restaurants, theater 
and every attraction in Southwestem Vermont. Fam- 
ily-owned and operated for over 30 years. 141 W. 
Main St., Bennington, VT 05201, 

(802) 442-8351. www.theparadisemotorinn.com. 

BROWNSY IIJLE 

Ascutney Mountain Resort. Perfect setting for a 
memorable getaway. Nestled at the base of Ascut¬ 
ney. offering magnificent mountain views. Standard 
hotel rooms, luxury suites with fireplace, and con- 
dos with fuli kitchen, fitness center. Olympic size in- 
door/outdoor pools, sauna and Jacuzzi. Dining op- 
tions. Hiking, mountain biking, horseback riding. 
Located within the communities of Woodstock, 
Quechee and Hanover offering a variety of inter- 
esting shops, restaurants, museums, covered 
bridges, and many other unique Vemiont attrac- 
tions. Route 44, Brownsville. Vennont 05037, 
(800) 243-0011. www.ascutney.com, 

MANCHESTER 

Palmer House Resort Motel. Located on 20 acres. 
9-hole par 3 golf, tennis, heated outdoor/indoor lap 
pool, stocked trout pond. Luxurious rcx)ins include 
all amenities. New suites with fireplace, jacuzzi and 
private balcony overlooking the surrounding 
Green Mountains. Dinę at famous "Ye 01deTavern 
adjacent in a historie 1790 setting. Light Continental 
breakfast available. U.S. 7A North, Manchester Ctr., 
VT 05255-0657, (802) 362-3600 or (800) 917-6245 for 
resen ations www.pal merhouse.com . 

Reluctant Panther Inn & Restaunmt. Romantic 
21-room country inn offers luxurious rooms and 
suites with fireplaces (sonie with 2), Jacuzzi tubs. 
porches and stunning mountain views in Southern 
Vermont’s historie Manchester Village. Walk to The 
Equinox Resort for four-season activities, golf and 
spa services. Shopping, hiking. theater. restaurants, 
arts, culture nearby. Fine dining with a first-class 
winę list. Seasonal packages. 39 West Road. Man¬ 
chester, VT 05254. (800)822-2331, 
www.reluctantpanther.com. 

■ (See our ad on page 31.) 

NEWFANE 

Four Columns Inn. Escape to Southern Yemiont 
to “.. .a magical handful of buildings on tlie Green of 
a fairytale \ illage." Easily accessible from NTC (4 
hours), Boston (2.5 hours), and Hartford (1.5 hours). 
James Beaid Award-winning chef; luxurious suites. 
Ski. fish, świni, hike. bikeor shop for antiques. Re- 
cently featured in Country Home, TravelHoliday, and 
Country bms Magazine. Seasonal packages. On the 
Green. Newfane. VT05345, (800) 787-6633 or (802) 
365-7713, www.fourcolumnsinn.com. 

(Ser our ad on page 30.) 


WEST TOWNSHEND 

Windham Hill Inn. At the end of a country road, 
.. the kind of placeyou go whenyou want to retreatfrom 
the world. "New York Magazine. Elegant country inn on 
160 acres overlooking the Green Mountains with 21 
ltmirious guest rooms/suites. Breathtaking views, 
award-winning dining, four-season activities. 
Shopping, skiing, theater, arts nearby. Seasonal 
packages. (800) 944-4080, www.windhamhill.com. 
(See our ad on page 11.) 

WHITINGHAM 

Historie House Rentals in Southern Vermont. 

Rudyard Kiplings home, Naulakha, is available for 
short stays. Enjoy spectacular views and gardens, 
tennis on Vermont’s first court and the comfort of 
Kipling’s own furnishings. including pool table. 
Sleeps 8. The Amos Brown House of 1802, located 
on 30 acres in Whitingham, sleeps 6. Both proper- 
ties are fully equipped for modem life. The Land- 
mark Tmst USA, 707 Kipling Road, Dunimerston, 
VT 05301. (802)254-6868, 
www.landmarktrustusa.org or ltusa@sover.net. 

~~l ___ 

Central Yermont: 

BASIN HARBOR 

Basin Harbor Club. Located on 700 acres on a se- 
cluded cove on beautiful Lakę Champlain. 77 lakeside 
cottages, most with fireplaces, and two main guest 
houses. Golf, tennis, water sports and a great cliii dren's 
program. Open May through October. Basin Harbor 
Club, 4800 Basin Harbor Road, Vergennes, VT 05491, 
(800) 622-4000. www.basinharbor.com. 




Kidsy Cows 
and Kittens! 
Ftin on the farm! 
Countiy cooking 
at its hest. 
Come join our 
faniily for 
your uacation! 


LIBERTY HILL FARM 

511 Liberty Hill Road, Rochester, VT 05767 
(802) 767-3926 • www.libertyhillfarm.com 




piradnse 


Motor Imum 

76 Deluxe Rooms & Suites. Walking distance 
to restaurants and downtown. Central to ski 
areas and recreational activities. 

141 West Main St. Bennington, VT 05201 
802-442-8351 • Fax: 802-447-3889 
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Biking • Swimming • Hiking • Living 



VERMONT VACATIONS 
Classic Farmhouse Rentals 
Centrally locatedfor the best 
Vermont has to offer! 

Now Available to Rent 
2, 3, 4 Bedroom Homes 
Weekend • Week • M onth 
In Rochester’s Beautiful North Hollow 

802.767.4252 


• Reunions ‘Weekend Getaway ‘Weddings 



‘The ^Middlebury Tnn 

FOOD • DRINK • LODGING 
Since 1827 

Middlebury, Vermont 05753 

800 - 842-4666 

www.middleburyinn.com 


BRISTOL 

The Inn at Baldwin Creek & Marys Restaurant. 

Historie farmstead restaurant with restored out- 
buildings for special events, parties and weddings 
on 25 picturesąue acres. Farm fresh dining by fire- 
side, chef owned. Dinner served Wednesdays 
through Sunday. “One of the most inspired dining 
experiences in the State... —Fodors Neiu England 
Travel. Cozy lodging available 7 days with private 
baths and fuli breakfast. Close to hiking and biking 
trails. 1868 North Route 116, Bristol, VT, 

(888) 424-2432. www.innatbaldwincreek.com. 
MIDDLEBURY 

Courtyard by Marriott. The area’s newest hotel 
abounds in New England Charm; this unique 89-room 
property offers a selection of luxurious rooms, sonie 
with fireplaces and Whirlpool baths. After a fuli day of 
enjoying Vermont, relax in our indoor heated pool or 
hot tub. Fuli breakfast served daily. Special packages 
available. Marriott Rewards and AAA approved. 309 
Court Street, Historie Route 7, Middlebury, VT 05753. 
(802) 388-7600. (800) 388-7775, fax (802) 388-7602, 
sales@middleburycourtyard.com, 
www.middleburycourtyard.com. 

The Heart of Vermont Lodging Association. A 
collection of morę than 30 of the finest lodging es- 
tablishments — elegant country inns, charming 
bed-and-breakfasts, lakeside cottages — all within 
the greater Middlebury region of Vemiont. Enjoy 
the best the Champlain Valley and Green Moun- 
tains have to offer. Visit our web site or write for a 
brochure. PO Box 711, Middlebury, VT 05753, 
www.vermontinns.com. 

The Middlebury Inn. Fnjoy an 1827 country inn 
overlooking the village greens in a lovely, lively col¬ 
lege town. Offeiing 177 years of Yermont hospitality 



a slice of heaven on Lakę Champlain 


Stunning scenery, charming accommodations, 
exceptional dining, championship golf course, 
extensive children's activities and extraordinary value. 


Basin Harbor Club. 

A short drive in New England, 
a short flight from anywhere. 


HISTORIO HOTELS 





NATIONAL TRUST 

Huroac hiuiwrw 


d 

BASIN HARBORCLUB 

On Lakę Champlain, Vermont 


For Information and Resemtions 
800.622.4000 

email: info@basinharbor.com 


and superb New England farę. 75 restored rooms, 
private baths. Walking distance to museums and 
fine shops and close to Middlebury College Golf 
Course. Member of Historie Hotels of America, AAA 
♦♦♦ < >n TheCireens, Middlebury,VT()5753 1 8<H 
842-4666, (802) 388-4961. 
www.middleburyinn.com. 

The Swift House Inn. VLsit an 181 1 formerGover- 
nor’s estate that promises to create many memorable 
experiences. Enjoy “... one of thefinest dining destinations 
in the State ”combined with elegant kxlging and ex- 
tensive gardens that will create yourown home-away- 
from-home in Vermont. Located within walking dis¬ 
tance to the Middlebury Green and neighlx>ring mu¬ 
seums. 25 Stewart Lane, Middlebury, VT05753. (802) 
388-9925. www.swifthouseinn.com. 
MONTPEUER 

Capitol Plaza Hotel Central Yennonts premier hotel 
& conference center. Featuring immaculate accom¬ 
modations w ith a high standard of hospitality and 
comfort. OurJ. Morgans Steakhouse is a “must stop" 
for fresh steaks, seiifood and Sunday brunch. 100 State 
Street, Montpelier, VT 05602, (802) 223-5252 or (800) 
274-5252. www.capitolplaza.com. 

J. Morgan s Steakhouse at the Plaża. A little of 
everything and a whole lot of beef. Fabulous Amer¬ 
ican food and outrageous steaks! Aged-in-house 
beef, prime rib roasted nightly, seafood, specialty 
pastas and salads. Casual, comfortable setting with 
running model trains. Breakfast, lunch, dinner and 
Sunday bmneh. “A must stop on our trips through Mont¬ 
pelier. ”— Boston, MA. Phone: 

(802) 223-5222, fax: (802) 229-5427.100 State Street, 
Montpelier, VT 05602. 

ROCHESTER 

Classic Farmhouse Rentals. As a child my parents 
rented a farmhouse in Vermont for our family va- 
cation. Looking back on that time I realize it was one 
of the most rewarding experiences of my life. Back 
roads, countiy life and fresh air! Classic Vermont 
Farmhouses now available for weekend getaways 
to month-long vacations and lifelong memories. 
Centrally located in Rochesters beautiful North Hol¬ 
low. (802) 767-4252, vertmont@sover.net. 

The Huntington House lim and Doc’s Tavem. 
Completely restored 1806 Colonial homestead, con- 
venient to Middlebury, Sugarbush and Killington. 
Guestrooms with traditional decor, private baths, In¬ 
ternet and cable access. Enjoy superb Continental 
cuisine at affordable prices, or unique comfort fcxxl 
from Doc’sTavern. Savor daily specials from Chef 
John Hamiltons seasonally changing menu. On the 
Park, Rochester, VT 05767. 

(802) 767-9140, www.huntingtonhouseinn.com 
Liberty Hill Farm Cows, kids, kittens. apple pie, 
fresh-baked bread! Experience tlie seasons of life on 
a Yermont farm! Hike in the woods, swim in the 
river, catch a falling star or a drop of mapie syrup! 
Come home to an award-winning dairy farm in the 
Green Mountains. Guest kxlging in our 1825 farm- 
house includes excellent meals. Our family invites 
you to experience the Real Venuont! Bob and Beth 
Kennen, 511 Liberty Hill Rd., Rochester, YT 05767, 
(802) 767-3926. www.libertyhillfarm.com. 
VERGENNES 

Christophe’s on the Green. Smali upscale chef- 
owned French restaurant located in the historie 
Stevens House. Yergennes. where “Local ingredients 
are used in absolutely exquisite ways." — Fodors 
2001. Open for dinner only. Tuesday-Saturday. 5:30- 
9:30 p.m. Closed November and January. Open 
Thursday-Saturday only, December and February- 
April. Reservations recommended. 

(802) 877-3413 www.christophesvermont.com 
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Northern Yermom: 

SHELBURNE 

Heart of tlie Village Inn. Casually elegant restored 
1886 Queen Annę Victorian, in a beautiful historie 
Vermont village. Ninę rooms, private baths. Fuli 
Vennont Breakfast. Perfect for Vennont leisure and 
business travef; smali conferences, retreats and 
events. Across from the Shelburne Museum; Shel- 
bume Farms and Vennont Teddy Bear close by. Air- 
poit and Burlington 10 minutes. AC, phones, TV. 
Amex/MC/Visa. 5347 Shelburne Road, Shelburne, 
VT 05482. (802) 985-2800, toll free: 

(877) 808-1834, innkeeper@heartofdievillage.com, 
www.heartofthevillage.com. 
STOWE/WATERBURY 
Honeywood Inn & Lodge at Stowe. Closest 3- 
diamond lodging to skiing, biking, hiking, set on 9 
peaceful acres. Choose B&B witli 8 rooms & 2 suites 
or Motor Inn with 12 rooms & 1 suitę. Suites have TV, 
Jacuzzi tubs, fireplaces, refrigerators, microwaves. Ali 
lodge rooms have phones, refrigerators & cable TV, 
outdoor hottub, and heated pool (summer). Great for 
weddings & family reunions. 4527 Mountain Road, 
Stowe VT 05672. Inn (800) 821-7891 or (802) 253- 
4846; Lodge (800) 659-6289 or (802J-253-4124, AAA 
♦♦♦, e-mail honeywd@aol.com, www.honeywood- 
inn.com. 

The Mountain Road Resort. Stowe s Intimate Re 
sort welcomes you to seven acres of landscaped 
grounds, creating the perfect environment for re- 
laxation. Excellence in service, hospitality and ac- 
commodations. Designer-decorated rooms are 
stylish with special touches and condo-suites have 
fireplaces and two-personjacuzzis. Award-winning 
"Aqua-Centre” with indoor pool, grand Jacuzzi, 
sauna and mini-gym and outdoor heated pool and 
MoonSpa. Tennis and French petanque, too. Condś 
NastJohansnis recommended. P.O. Box 8, Stowe, VT, 
(800) 367-6873, www.mountainroadresort.com. 
WEST GLOVER 

Mapie Manor B&B. Once upon a time in the 
Northeast Kingdom there was a charming Victorian 
Inn. A spell was cast on the 250 acres, enchanting 
all who entered with Fabulous Views, Luxurious 
Sunlit Rooms, a Majestic Breakfast and a Royal Tea. 
Memories of this fairytale encounter will never es- 
cape you. 77 Mapie Lane, West Glover, VT, 

(802) 525-9591, www.maple-manor.com. 
WESTMORE 

The WilloughY ale Inn on Lakę Willoughby. Ex- 

perience casual lodging and seasonal dining in the 
heart of Vennont’s Noitlieast Kingdom. Offering 
uniąue Inn rooms — including luxuiy rooms with 


king beds, fireside Jacuzzis and private porches, and 
fully-equipped lakefront cottages with fireplaces. A 
year-round paradise for hiking, biking, fisliing, swim- 
ming, boating, skiing, snowshoeing and snowmo- 
biling. (802) 525-4123, (800) 594-9102, 
www.willoughvale.com, 

Eusewhere: 


LAKĘ PLAC ID, NY 

Whiteface Lodge. Opening Fali 2004. A private 
ownership resort & spa. For information about 
whole and fractional ownership oppoitunities as 
well as lodging reservations, please cali, e-mail or 
visit our website. Whiteface Road, Lakę Placid, NY 
12946. (866) 577-8483, (518) 523-4400, info@the 
wliitefacelodge.com.www.thewhitefacelodge.com. 
(See our ad on page 29.) 



77 MAPLE LANE, WEST GL0VER, VERM0NT 05875 
802-525-9591 www.maple-manor.com 


foardroom 6° Conjerence 
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Cool Nights, Wam Hearts 
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THE MOUNTAIN ROAD RESORT 

Stowe^s 

Intimate Resort 
Refined accommodations and 
warm personal attention on seven 
llowering acres. Indoor pool, 
Jacuzzis, MoonSpa, tennis and morę. 

1 - 800 - 367-6873 

www. mountain roadresort.com 










































AMILTON 


From chalets to colonials, our 
professional Staff will guide you 
through the most efficient and 
effective way to design and build 
the custom home of your dreams. 
The realization of your dreani 
home is just a cali away. 


-N 


ORTHERN 


DESIGN & BUILDING ASSOCIATES, LTD. 


576-0557 • www.northerndesign.coni PO Box47, Hudson Falls, NY 12839 


Designed Sealed & Delivered 

Any style, designed and manufactured to fit you perfectly. 


TABLE TALK 

(Continued from page 68) 


my pancakes from Butterworks Farm in 
Westfield. Only the coffee and orange 
juice are from out of State. My breakfast 
is a manifestation of Murphy's dream. 
But it didn't happen overnight. 

"Tm not a charismatic character / ,/ 
says Murphy. "Ali I know is how to keep 
showing up." 

And that's what Murphy did. He 
knocked on doors and filled prospective 
investors' message machines. An in- 
vestor whom Murphy called for a year 
and a half before gaining a commitment 
calls Murphy the most tenacious per¬ 
son he knows. 

"There were so many points when I 
thought I might quit, but divine inter- 
vention kept me going," Murphy sighs. 
"In 2000, I was done. I went to Mail 
Boxes Etc. to close my Farmers Diner ac- 
count, check my e-mail and look for a 
job. I sat down at the Computer, and 
there was a message from an investor 
saying she was in." 

That scenario replayed itself many 
times until Murphy was able to scrape 
the cash together for the Barre restaurant. 
Once the first diner opened, morę in- 
vestors understood Murphy's vision. He 
raised $1 million to further his plans. 
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Now, the piece of the puzzle that 
he's most excited about is the 2,000- 
square-foot processing plant in South 
Barre. It's being certified as a USDA 
meat-processing facility and will help 
the Farmers Diner realize some 
economies of scalę. It will also make 

“Murphy’s idea is working already: 
The eggs on my piąte are from 
Stowe, the milk and hutter from 
Strafford Organie Creamery in 
Strafford, the hacon from Barre; 
the mapie syrup is from Highland 
Sugarworks inWebsterville and 
the wheat in my pancakes from 
Butterworks Farm in Westfield.” 

it easier for farms to produce value- 
added goods and Vermont-labeled 
produets. Murphy envisions a Ver- 
mont-lamb brand. He hopes the com¬ 
pany will soon be flash-freezing 
peppers and other Vermont produce so 
he'll be able to make southwestern 


omelets in January. Farmers Diner has 
just introduced its own brand of 
sausage, ham and bacon to local mar- 
kets (see page 74). 

"Seventy million people live within a 
day's drive of this facility," says Murphy. 
"We'll have a trained Staff making good 
wages. And within 18 months, farmers 
will be able to use this facility for their 
own projeets." 

Eventually, Murphy expects to be able 
to get 80 percent of the food served at his 
Vermont diners from the plant. After 
two years he plans to take the Farmers 
Diner model to other markets. 

He dreams big and understands the 
domino effect a successful chain of 
restaurants could have. He is not just the 
visionary for this venture — he's the 
strategie planning specialist, he man- 
ages investment, he's developing Staff 
as business managers and tutoring farm¬ 
ers and collaborators in business opera- 
tions and management. He still makes 
time to pick up his kids from school. 

"I learned business in the coffee busi¬ 
ness from a guy from Brooklyn," says 
Murphy. "The management and devel- 
opment skills I learned from my wife. 
I'm fearless and I've picked up the vo- 












cabulary along the way to talk to in- 
yestors, bankers and everyone else. I 
have no ego about saying 'I don't know.' " 
He's uniąuely ąualified to muck out the 
barn and then talk to people on Wall 
Street in terms they understand. He be- 
lieves that a no is something you get on 
the way to a yes. 

Murphy doesn't limit himself to sup- 
porting farmers and providing customers 
healthy, affordable food. He is also try- 
ing to save Vermont's rural landscape. 

"There is no reason Vermont shouldn't 
have a ąuarter million sheep," he says. "If 
there was a demand for lamb, the 1,500 
Vermont farms that went out of busi¬ 
ness in the last 10 years could have been 
saved. We could have taken some of the 
market share away from New Zealand." 

"People are always saying, 'we need 
morę family farms in Vermont/ During 
World War II, farmers madę up 60 per- 
cent of our population. Now the census 
bureau has stopped counting farms. If 
people really believe in family farms, 
they need to walk their talk, they need 
to support this effort." 

Smali successes have been encourag- 
ing. One farmer in Murphy's network is 
starting to breed pigs to supply another 
farm with piglets because of the Farm¬ 
ers Diner's unsatisfied demand for high 
ąuality local pork. Last winter only 2 
percent of Farmers Diner's hacon came 
from Vermont; by this winter 50 percent 
of its hacon and 50 percent of its chicken 
will be Vermont stock. 

Three customers in the booth next to 
us are arguing about whether the ham¬ 
burger they are eating is local. It is. 

"To me, that really demonstrates suc- 
cess," smiles Murphy. "In that argu¬ 
ment, the Farmers Diner and Vermont 
agriculture win." 

Murphy shrugs off a ąuestion about 
his moneymaking aspirations. "A couple 
of diners would take care of me," he 
says. "...There has to he some other 
greater value to work toward than being 
second richest. We've used half the 
world's supply of oil ; in 10 years fuel 
will be the biggest cost driver of food. 
)ust imagine the resource savings if food 
doesn't have to be tmcked cross-country. 
We're working really hard to distribute 
the dollars back to the communities." 

Even though the Farmers Diner is 
still in its infancy (the chains Murphy 
wants to compete with have at least 
1,000 units each), his entrepreneurial 


BUM GIVING YOU 
I B0UGH TIME? 


“Works wonders.” -Denver Post 
“Elsie’s beauty secret.” -Glamour 

It’s remarkable what big things are being reported about the stufF inside our 
little green can. Try some today. Your skin should be softer tomorrow. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., INC. 

P.O. BOX 145, DEPT. VTL04, LYNDONVILLE, VT 05851/TEL. 802-62 6-36 1 O/W W W. B AG B A LM. COM 
WEST OF ROCKIES: SMITH SALES SERVICE, 16372 S. W. 72ND ST., PORTLAND, OR 97223 



Bennington’s Premier Senior Living Community 



Independent Living Assisted Living 

Gorgeous views Thoughtful care 
Fabulous food Transportation 
Social events 24-hour staffing 

300 Yillage Lane, Bennington, VT 05201 


802'447'7000 Cali for a brochure 
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WILL MOSES 



"Moose Woods" $100. 8" x 10" 

The King ofthe North Woods! 

"Art to warm your heart & home" 


MT. NEBO GALLERY 

60 Grandma Moses Rd., Eagle Bridge, NY 12057 (just off Rte. 22) 

15 Minutes from Bennington, VT. . . 35 Minutes from Manchester, VT 
FREE color catalog is also anailable, cali 1-800-328-6326 

Visit us on the web at www.willmoses.com or visit the Will Moses Dealer nearest you: 
Bennington Museum, Bennington, VT Framing Format, St. Johnsbury, VT 

Early River Gallery, Grafton, VT Inch by Inch, Bennington, VT 

Craft Haus, Wilmington, VT Jay Country Storę, Jay, VT 


F. H. Gillingham & Sons, Woodstock, VT Yermont Gift Barn, So. Burlington, VT 
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Pamper yourself with hands-on baking 
instruction, delectable baked goods and 
premium baking ingredients and tools. 


Dedicated To The Pure Joy Of Baking*. 

The Baker s Storę 

Norwich, Vcrmont . 802.649.3361 . www.bakerscatalogue.com 
Storę and bakery hours: Monday-Saturday 9 to 6, Sunday 9 to 4 


TABLE TALK 


brain is already working on the next 
step. 'Tm thinking about other busi¬ 
ness ideas like a farmers' bank where 
people could use animals and seeds as 
collateral/' he says. 

The Farmers Diner is recreating the 
choice of local, affordable food, and Yer¬ 
mont is only the first trolley stop on the 
route. When Murphy raises the $4.5 mil- 
lion needed for the next phase, he plans 
to open a diner in Burlington and one in 
Lebanon, New Hampshire. In two years 
he hopes to have multiple restaurants in 
the Boston area. 

Someday the Barre Farmers Diner may 
be remembered as the first evidence of 
a dream that contributed to positive 
change in Vermont, in the United States 
and perhaps the world. History may re- 
member Tod Murphy as the man who 
saved local agriculture — one meatloaf 
at a time. 


Writer and photographer Berne Broudy lives 
in Richmond. 

How to Go 

The Farmers Diner is at 240 North 
Main Street in downtown Barre (tel. 
476-7623). It is open Sun.-Wed. 7 
a.m.-3 p.m. and Thurs.-Sat. 7 a.m.-8 
p.m. Farmers Diner meats are avail- 
able at Mac's Market, Stowe and Wood¬ 
stock; Hunger Mountain Co-op, 
Montpelier; City Market, Burlington, 
and Cheese Traders, South Burlington. 

The milkshakes madę with milk 
and ice cream from the Strafford Or¬ 
ganie Creamery ($3.35) are always fa- 
yorites. The New York Times called 
the local bacon "possibly the best ba- 
con on the planet." Other specialities 
include: local hamburgers; macaroni 
and cheese madę with local farmstead 
organie cheese; organie mixed greens 
and flowers salad; and organie wheat 
pancakes and Vermont mapie syrup. 

Some prices: $4.95 for two eggs, ba¬ 
con, sausage or ham, homefries and 
toast; $6.25 for a deluxe burger with 
lettuce, tomato, onion, piekle and fries, 
coleslaw or organie sauerkraut; $6.95 
for a hot meatloaf sandwich with 
mashed potatoes. 

rnn ynnpTotakeaglimpseofthe 

rUn liii U ML* Farmers Diner menu,visit 

www.VermontLife.com. 
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In a D a y 

Manchesters Annual 
Antiąues Show 

Every Fali, the Yermont Antiąues Dealers’ Association Brings Out Its Best 


ByKATHLEEN JAMES RlNG 
Photographed by Kevin Bubriski 


R iley Rink at Hunter Park in Man¬ 
chester is usually a noisy place, 
crammed with hockey players, in- 
door soccer teams or blues bands that 
play the sports-and-arts pavilion in sum- 
mer. But on a rainy Sunday afternoon 
last September, the building was hushed. 
Carpet muffled the sound of footsteps as 
a genteel crowd of shoppers wandered 
from booth to booth — or, morę accu- 
rately, from room to miniaturę room. 


The pavilion was hosting an antiąues 
show that weekend, and dealers had 
transformed their selling spaces into 
elaborate living rooms, bedrooms and 
studies writ smali. The walls were hung 
with art, the sleigh beds were adorned 
with handmade ąuilts, the lighting was 
tasteful and muted and the concession 
stand was selling bisąue and ąuiche in- 
stead of burgers and dogs. 

An elegant atmosphere is the norm at 


the annual show sponsored by the Yer¬ 
mont Antiąues Dealers 7 Association 
[VADA]. Now entering its 30th year, the 
show is open only to dealers who be- 
long to VADA, and there is always a 
waiting list; last fali, 76 dealers ąualified 
to display their wares at the Manchester 
show. It is one of the finest antiąue 
shows in Vermont, and most of the 
state 7 s top dealers make a point of being 
there every year. 


John Fiske of Fiske and Freeman Antiąues in Belmont, stands by his display at the Vermont Antiąues Dealers' Association 
show in Manchester; an annual gatheńng renowned among sellers and buyers. 
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How solid is your coverage: 




Relax. Youre insured with Chubb. 




Cali us for morę Information about Chubb Insurance 


HICKOK & BOARDMAN OF STOWE, 11 


HACKETT, YAL1NE & MACDONALD, INC. FINN & STONE 


South Burlington, VT 


Manchester Center, VT 


Stowe, VT 


(800) 649-6200 


(802) 362-5000 


(802) 253-9707 


KINNEY PIKĘ INSURANCE, INC. THE RICHARDS GROUP WOODSTOCK INSURANCE SERV1CES 

Locations throughout Vermont Brattleboro, VT Woodstock, VT 

(802)775-2311 (802) 254-6016 (802)457-1111 


Exceptional insurance for homes • autos • art • jewelry • yachts • business 

V CHUBB 

i 

Chubb refers to the insurers of the Chubb Group of Insurance Companies. Actual coverage is subject to the language of the policies as issued. Chubb, Box 161£ Warren. NJ 07861-1615. 

© 2004 Chubb & Son. a division of Federal Insurance Company, www.chubb.com/personal * f 
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"We've worked hard over the years to 
make this a real showcase," said VADA 
vice president Howard Graff, who owns 
The Colt Barn Antiąues Limited in 
Townshend. "We try to get the best deal- 
ers and their best antiąues. Many of our 
members have pieces they save all year 
for this event." 

"The dealers at this show are fabu- 
lously diverse," said VADA president 
Joan Korda of Brookside Antiąues in Or¬ 
well. "You can find it all, from furni- 
ture to rugs to jewelry, from high country 
to pre-Columbian, from large antiąues to 
smali collectibles. The show may be re- 
gional, but the antiąues come from all 
over the country." 

"This is a pretty high-end show," 
agreed Gordon Bennett, a hobby antiąue 
collector from Geneva, New York. "We 
travel to a lot of antiąue shops and attend 
a lot of events and, believe me, a $26,000 
piece of furniture is not your average 
knicklcnack." 

The show may be serious, but it's cer- 
tainly not stuffy. The dealers are relaxed 
and make plenty of time to talk; the 
crowd is an entertaining mix of serious 
collectors and passers-by. In fact, because 
so many top dealers are gathered in one 
place for a single weekend, the VADA 
show offers a nice opportunity for novice 
shoppers to learn morę about antiąues 
and get a feel for what they like. VADA 
also offers a safety net: Its dealers are re- 
ąuired to guarantee their merchandise 
and to buy any item bacie from a cus- 
tomer if it is not accurately presented. 

"If you're considering buying a piece, 
the first thing to do is talk," said VADA 
member Richard Costa of Costa and 
Currier Antiąues and Art in Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire. (Out-of-state dealers 
are allowed to join VADA ; last year they 
comprised roughly half of the associa- 
tion's 150-dealer roster.) "Talk, talk, talk. 
Most of us know a great deal about what 
we buy and can describe it well. Sec- 
ond, buy only things you like. Listen to 
the dealers, and then establish your own 
taste. When people tell me I have 'a good 
eye/ what that really means is we have 
similar taste." 

When talking to a dealer, Costa re- 
commends running through a mental 
checklist. "Find out everything the 
dealer knows," he said. "You can trust 
a reputable dealer on the price, but it 
helps if you understand it." This list 
includes such information as when and 


Enjoy Radiant 

Soapstone Warmth 



5 Reasons Soapstone is Better! 


• Soapstone holds twice as much heat as metal. 

• Soapstone heat is steady, even and comfortable. 

• Soapstone has a proven record of durability. 

• It has beautiful color, texture and marbling. 

• Variations in the stone make each stove unique. 
Plus, no power is required, so you can enjoy 
radiant warmth regardless of the weather! 


FREE COLOR CATALOG 



Raise 

Alpacas 

on your land! 


They are 

rewarding & profitable 



Vermonł Alpaca 
Company 


South Strafford, Vermont 
(802)765-9639 

www.vermontalpacaco.com 



Hand-Fitted • Madę In Denmark 



Glide from day 
to night in a 
pair of these 

classics. 




How Can You Live With 
Just One Pair Of Dansko’s 
Most Perfect Shoes? 



HOE 


HOP 


38 Church St., 
Burlington, VT 
Phone Orders 
Accepted 
802-862-5126 





Life's too short 
matching socks 

Mismatched with care in Vermont 


Soft Merino Wool Socks 

Machinę washable <J dryable $20/pair 

26 Alger Brook Rd. ( So. Strafford, VT 05070 

802-765-4177 www.socklady.com 
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YERMONT YERNACULAR DESIGNS, INC. 


595 TEBBETTS ROAD (802) 456-7020 write or cali for portfolio 

EAST CALAIS, VT 05650 1 -800-639-1796 ofr designs - $20.00 


WOOD-STOCK 

KITCHENS & BATHS 

^ (fou eajotf, tłie ant litMay cvdt, 
cpu ane leacUp frn aa 

AGA 


Tel: (802) 878-5333 
Fax:(802) 878-7169 
27 Park St., Essex Jct., VT 


Birdseye Building Company 


Richmond, Vt. 


802.434.2112 


www.BirdseyeBuilding.com 


H § n Si v» 

i • . A r . 

Designecl and manufactured in Mciine. 


me cnut oar moe/e/t 

Bring your floorplans and ideas and let us 
help you design the home of your dreams. 
We’ve been in the housing industry sińce 1975 

Affordable panelized western red cedar 
post & beam homes and sunrooms! 

For a free brochurc or Sl2 NDH plan book, 
or for directions to our model, write or cali 

New Dimension Homes, Inc. 

Tom & Dianę Caflyn 
RR 1 Box 95 VL19 • Clinton, ME 04927 

www.ndhpostandbeam.com 

207 - 426-7450 
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where the piece was madę (many peo- 
ple collect by era or region), where and 
how the dealer found it (which can lead 
to some interesting stories!), the design 
(is it country, high country or formal?), 
any available documentation and any 
known repairs. "If you're not satisfied, 
you can do your own research," added 
Costa. "Go to the library; you can learn 
a lot about any style of furniture and 
the history behind it." 

"Don't be afraid to ask ąuestions," 
said the VADA's Graff. "Dealers should 
be willing to explain the background 
and history of a piece — why it is good, 
why it represents a certain time and 
place. Most dealers love antiąues and 
love to give their knowledge back." 

By way of example, he pointed to a 
simple wooden bench. "This bench, for 
example, was almost certainly madę by 
a well-known chairmaker in Woodstock 
in the mid-1800s. If you look, you'11 see 
that the bench is held up by three sets of 
chair legs below. This was not a common 
way to build benches, but it was a hall- 
marlc of that man and that town and 
that time. It was probably used in a town 
hall or other meeting place; I found it in 
a home in Manchester." Graff was sell- 
ing the bench for $1,350. 

In a nearby booth, Erie Nesbitt of Erie 
Nesbitt Art and Antiąues in Woodstock 
was selling a blanket chest with a ripple 
pattern in the wood. Nesbitt explained 
that it was a classic "blanket box" from 
around 1840, painted in the style of the 
time with a base coat of yellow topped 
with a hand-rubbed vinegar solution. 
This created the ripples,- the furniture 
maker had also swirled a sunburst on 
the center of the lid. Inside was a till, a 
little wooden box near the top of the 
chest that was meant to hołd valuables. 
"This was a common style in New Eng- 
land in the mid-1800s," said Nesbitt. 
"I wasn't able to learn much morę,- 
sometimes, for example, you can only 
identify the region by the fact that a 
piece is madę of pine." Nesbitt found 
the chest at a Norwich home and was 
selling it for $1,900. 

Across the room, an elegant fellow 
named Thomas Conway, of Conway's 
Antiąues in Rutland, was relaxing on a 
tapestry-covered wing chair in a "room" 
he had decorated almost entirely with 
formal Early American pieces — mostly 
Chippendale, Federal and Queen Annę — 
from the 1740s through 1880s. The side 
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ERGENNES 

HAVE YOU VISITED US LATELY? 


Visit us and find out why Vergennes is 
often called “the smallest city with the 
biggest heart”. Vergennes is located in 
the heart of the Champlain Valley 
where routes 22A and 7 meet. 

For area information go to: 
www.vergennes.org 

Come enjoy our company! 



Quality 


service never go out o 


f style. 


Welcome to Vergennes! The smallest city in the USA and the oldest city in Vermont. Enjoy the history, architecture, 
shops, restaurants, and friendly folks. 


Continuing a 94 year iraJition o( (amily clotliins; in downtown \4rgennes. 

17 9 A/l a i n Sl., V(rginius, Vc r m o n I 802 877-0337 


FEET HURT? 

Visit Vermont’s Foot 
Comfort Specialists 

P.W. Minor • Alden • Redwing 
Ara • Finn Comfort • Durea 


Fc dtWór k <s 

235 Main St. • 802-877-1518 • Open every day 



“Local ingredients uscd in absolutely 


exquisite ways.” — Fodor’s 2001 

I N N O VATIVE FRENCH COUNTRY FOOD 
802 - 877-3413 

WWW.CHRISTOPHESONTHEGREEN.COM 


• LAMPS • PRINTS AND PAINTINGS 


o STONE BŁOCK 
“ ANTIQUES 


219 MAIN STREET 

VERGENNES, VERMONT 
GREG HAMILTON 


BUYING and SELLING 

TUESDAY - SATURDAY 11-5 
SUNDAYS 12-4 


802.877.3359 l 


* ORIENTALIA • FRAMES • TOYS • 



FUIL SERVICE BUTCHER AND FOOD MARKET 
VERGENNES, VT OPEN SEVEN DAYS A WEEK 9-7 



European cale & specialtu Food 


221 lYlain Street • 802 877.2772 
ui u) ui.eatgoodloodul.com 



TOYS E < 5 IFTS 


, 7 <5FEEN ST., VEf?<5ENNES, 877-9259 
^_ MON-SAT 9:30-5:30 _ 


Lyndonville 

SAYINGS BANK 


Persona! Banking at its Persona! Best 


Located in the heart of historie downtown 
Vergennes. Supporting indiriduals, 
businesses and communities sińce 1884. 


46 School St., Vergennes 
24-hour ATM • 877-1113 

-800-626-5237 • www.lyndonbank.com 


yergennes Opera J-fouse 



Autumn Season 
Presents... 


Jeh Kulu 

African Dance & Drumming 

September 18 
3:30pm Workshop 
8:00pm Performance 

Patti Casey and 
the Bluegrass Gospel Project 

October 2 at 8:00pm 

Fiddlers’ Contest: 

Fifth Annual Fundraiser 
for the 

Vergennes Opera House 

October 16 
2:00pm Prelims 
7:00pm - Finals 

For Tickets & Information 
Cali: 802-877-6737 or visit 
www.VergennesOperaHouse.org 
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Green Mountain Gifts 


VermontLife 

2005 Calendars 


2005 Wermont Life Wall Calendar 

The most popular item in our catalog. 8 x 10 l /£, wirebound, 
with ample space for notes and appointments. 

CWC5010 $10.95 (Two or morę: $10.50 ea.) 

2005 Wermont Life Engagement Book 

A compact, week-at-a-glance organizer with 55 color 
photographs of Vermont people and landscapes. 5% x 8%, 
boxed, ready for gift mailing. Also makes a diary! 

CEB5011 $10.95 (Two or morę: $10.50 ea.) 

2005 Wermont Life Pocket Calendar 

This purse-sized weekly calendar with space for reminders, 
notes, birthdays, etc., contains 12 scenes ofVermont’s 
spectacular seasons. 

CPC5035 $6.95 (Two or morę: $6.50 ea.) 



Save $2.90... 

when you order all three calendars shown above in our 
3-Calendar Gift Pack. Use the special item number below: 

3-Calendar Gift Paek $25.95 CCC5045 



Vermont Seasons Calendar 2005 with Weather Notes 
Vermont Life’s largest format wali calendar! 

Showcasing the beauty of Vermont in all its seasonal splendor. 
Each month features a beautiful photo, fascinating 
Vermont weather facts, lorę and statistics, plus room to write 
your own notes. 13 x 1072, opening to 13x21. 

CWE5052 $12.95 (Two or morę: $11.95 ea.) 


The Sabra Field 2005 Calendar 




Wermont Life is proud to present a collection of 12 stunning landscapes by one of 
Vermonts most popular artists. Sabra Field’s prints are renowned for capturing 
the beauty of the Vermont countryside and now you can enjoy her art in this 
striking new calendar. 10 x 10, opening to 10 x 20. 

CSF5040 $14.95 


The Wermont Life Guide to Fali Foliage 

by Charles W. Johnson and Gale Lawrence 

Informative book to read anytime. Noted Vermont naturalists Charles W Johnson and Gale Lawrence describe 
each tree species and the autumn colors they produce in easily referenced color-coded pages. Regional maps 
detail 65 walking tours and four driving tours. Rich color photos and illustrations by Adelaide Murphy. 

96 pp., 7 x 7, softcover. 

BFFG550 $12.95 


ORDER TOLL FREE: 1-800-455-3399, ext. 0436 • 8AM-4:30PMET 
ON-LINĘ: www.VermontLifeCatalog.com • 24 Hours a day! 
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tables held Chinese and Japanese porce- 
lain ; on the wali hung a $35,000 painting 
of a five-masted schooner from 1902. 
(The oil, by American artist S.F.M. Bad- 
ger, portrayed a ship called the Prescott 
Palmer in the seas off Cape Cod.) 'Tve 
been coming to this show forever and I 
always do well," said Conway, gesturing 
toward a brochure that detailed the his- 
tory of both artist and schooner. "There's 
really no ąuestion: This is the best an- 
tiąues show in Vermont. ,/ As he sat in his 
tasteful living room, surrounded by fine 
porcelain and velvet and gleaming pol- 
ished wood, it was easy to agree. 


Freelance writer Kathleen James Ring lives 
in Manchester. Kevin Bubński lives in 
Shaftsbury. 


HOW TO CO 

The 30th annual Vermont An- 
tiques Dealers'Association show 
will be held September 25-26 at 
Hunter Park Pavilion on Route 7A in 
Manchester Center; Saturday 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sunday 10 a.m.-4 
p.m.; admission $7. For morę infor- 
mation (including photos of a previ- 
ous show): www.vermontada.com 
or (802) 365-7574. For a directory of 
VADA members, send a double- 
stamped self-addressed business- 
sized envelope to Elizabeth Harley 
88 Reading Farms Road, Reading, 

VT 05062. For information on lodg- 
ing in the Manchester area, cali 
(802) 362-2100. 

The next weekend, the 46th an¬ 
nual Weston Antiques Show teatures 
exhibitors from 12 States displaying 
American and English period furni- 
ture and decorative arts. It will be 
held at the Weston Playhouse on the 
ViIlagę Green, Route 100, October 
1-3; 10 a.m.-5 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday and noon-4 p.m. on Sun¬ 
day. Information: www.weston 
antiquesshow.org, (802) 824-5307; 
admission $7; previewThursday, 
September 30, 5:30-8 p.m., $50. 


StewantS 



We Are Closer To You! 

Open 7 days a week, 

Food to go, 

Dozens of ice cream flavors 
and drinks for 
your snacking needs, 

Dairy products, 

Groceries, 

Friendly service, 

Banking terminals, 

Self-service gas 

SteuuciTitS 
^łiaps 

in isi ii 

www.stewartsshops.com 




Snorkel Wood-Fired Hot Tubs 


The Natural 
Beauty of 

Real Wood 

The comfort and economy 
of WOOD HEAT 

The beautiful, albwood Snorkel" Hot 
Tub has an ingenious UNDERWATER^ 

WOOD ST0VE that heats water 
piping^hot for mere pennies. 

• Real Wood Beauty — 100% natural, 
traditional, Western Red Cedar. 

• High-Efficiency Underwater Wood Stove 

heats water fast for Iow cost operation. Jetted 
gas or electric systems also available. 

• Remarkably Affordable Luxury — 

Just half the cost of a plastic spa, on sale now 

• Self-Sufficient & HassleTree hot tubbing 
anywhere without plumbing or electricity. 

• Deliciously Relaxing way to enhance & 
enjoy your beautiful backyard. 



Mail this coupon or CALL TOLL FREE 

1 - 800 - 962-6208 

m 


□ YES! Rush me facts on 
SNORKEL Wood-Fi red Hot Tubs 
including current SALE! 


Address 


City/State/Zip __ 

Snorkel Wood-Fired Hot Tubs, Dept. VL043D 

4216 6th Ave. South, Seattle, WA., 98108 
www.snorkel.com 
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The Twelre Seasons of 

YERMONT 


A lmost everyone knows that Vermont has 
morę than the usual four seasons. Four sea¬ 
sons may do perfectly well for other parts of 
the world, but the weather in Vermont simply gives 
us morę. 

And that's the premise of Vermont Life 's newest 
book, The Twelve Seasons of Vermont: that in Ver- 
mont each month is distinctive enough to stand as a 
season of its own. 

Since the distinction between months is often as 
much a feeling as it is a collection of scientific facts, 
we aslced a selection of Vermont's finest writers to 
submit a short essay or poem related to their own 
experience of a favorite month. From Howard Frank 
Mosher's meditation on trout fishing in May to Gar- 
ret Keizer's wry appreciation of deep January and 
Elizabeth Inness-Brown's celebration of June's color- 
ful abundance, they give us their thoughts on the 
weather and seasons — something Vermonters have 
done for longer than Vermont has been a State. We 
have combined their writing with striking Vermont 
photographs from the pages of Veimont Life > taken 
by the talented photographers who work with the 
magazine throughout the year. 

The writers are: Garret Keizer (January), Julia 
Alvarez (February), Leland Kinsey (March), Chris 
Bohjalian (April), Howard Frank Mosher (May), Eliza¬ 
beth Inness-Brown (June), Reeve Lindbergh (July), 
Katherine Paterson (August), Galway Kinnell (Sep- 
tember), Castle Freeman Jr. (October), David Budbill 
(November), and Noel Perrin (December). 

The result is the latest in Vermont Life 's series of 
beautiful boolcs of Vermont photography. The new 
book will be available in September for $29.95 at 
bookstores, at www.vermontlifecatalog.com or by 
calling (800) 455-3399. 

— Tom Slayton 
Editor-in-Chief 
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In t e r e s t 


Many Vermonts, 

By Tom Slayton 


or One? 



Harley Ladd ofthe Ed Larkin Dancers mans the microphone 
at the Tunbridge World's Fair in 1969 , an image from 
Ethan Hubbard's new book Salt Pork & Apple Pie. 


A ny careful look at the 
Green Mountains in the 
21 st century reveals 
there is not one Vermont but 
several: contemporary Ver- 
mont — a mainstream Ver- 
mont eagerly seeking the 
modern world — and tradi- 
tional Vermont — fiercely in¬ 
dependent and strongly 
skeptical of the whole con¬ 
temporary thing; Yanlcee Ver- 
mont and ethnic Vermont; 
farmed Vermont and wilder- 
ness Vermont ; plugged-in Ver- 
mont and Vermont unplugged. 

Recently, a publishing 
surge has produced many 
new books on Vermont, each 
with its own particular view 
of Vermont, taken from its 
own particular frame of refer- 
ence, and all those Vermonts 
are worth exploring. 

There's the traditional Vermont of 
Ethan Hubbard's wonderful collection of 
photo portraits of old-time Vermonters, 
Salt Pork et) Apple Pie. On the other end 
of the spectrum — perhaps — is the Ver- 
mont of the Bread & Puppet Theater and 
of Civil Wars by David Moats, a book 
detailing the 2001 legislative struggle to 
establish civil unions as a way of grant- 
ing eąual rights to same-sex couples. 
There is Freedom and Unity, a new vol- 
ume from the Vermont Historical Society 
illuminating Vermont's 250-plus years 
of history, and there is the ironically hu- 
morous view of that history by a con¬ 
temporary Vermont woman, Helen 
Husher, in A Wiew from Vermont. 

Often these viewpoints overlap: 
Husher's ironie take is also an affec- 
tionate one, and the new comprehen- 
sive history accurately notes 
Vermonters' long and nostalgie affec- 
tion for their past. Many traditional Ver- 
monters share the same distrust of big 
government and mainstream society ex- 


pressed in the Bread &. Puppet Theater's 
symbolic dramas — although they usu- 
ally do not share Bread & Puppet's left- 
of-center politics. 

Morę often than not, the opinions 
about the different Vermonts diverge, 
and that's fine, too. One of the compo- 
nents of the Vermont character is a 
healthy respect for the views of the other 
side — and a healthy determination not 
to confuse them with one's own views. 

Herewith, a look at the books and 
their views of Vermont. 

• 

Freedom and Unity: A History of Ver- 
mont by Michael Sherman, Gene Ses- 
sions and P. feffrey Potash, Vermont 
Historical Society, Barre, 2004, 730 pages, 
hardcover, $34.95; paperbound, $24.95. 

Amazing as it may seem, until re¬ 
cently there was no up-to-date, com- 
prehensive one-volume history of 
Vermont. Although there have been 
dozens of books written about particu¬ 
lar episodes or outstanding figures in 
Vermont's long and complicated story, 


no real in-depth history had been 
published for morę than 70 years. 

Now, the Vermont Historical 
Society has remedied that situa- 
tion with Freedom and Unity: A 
History of Wermont. The new his¬ 
tory is a substantial volume in 
every way: 730 pages in length, 
the hardcover version weighs in at 
four pounds and an ounce. That's 
a lot of history. 

The book comments on virtu- 
ally every major theme and pe¬ 
riod: prehistorie times; the 
settlement of Vermont and the ex- 
ploits of its early, much-idolized 
founders; the continuing ups and 
downs of Vermont's economy; the 
Civil War ; the Great Depression; 
and the astounding growth and 
development that have come to 
Vermont sińce the 1950s. All 
these and morę are explored. 

As might be expected of a book boast- 
ing three authors, no single theory of 
history permeates its pages. The authors 
notę that they have not followed the ex- 
ample of early historians and written a 
glorification of the Allen brothers and 
other early Vermont heroes. They do not 
see Vermont's status as either a frontier 
or a baekwater as essential in interpret- 
ing its history. They have also decided 
against using as a unifying theme what 
they cali 'Wermont exceptionahsm ,, — 
the idea of Vermont as the wellspring 
and reservoir of American virtue. 

Instead, the authors have attempted 
something morę subtle and morę diffi- 
cult, using what they cali the "dynamie 
relationship and creative tension" be- 
tween Vermont and the United States as 
a whole to shape their narrative. 

A highlight is the long chapter "The 
Reconfiguration of Vermont," on the 
changes in Vermont's economy and so¬ 
ciety following the Civil War, an ex- 
tended essay on the ąuestion of 
whether Yermont actually declined as 
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much as is commonly supposed in the 
late 19th century. 

The conclusion? It didn't. 

Vermont's political history is a dom¬ 
inant theme throughout Freedom and 
Unity, and the book's treatment of the 
Hoff years and the dramatic rise of the 
Democratic Party in a State long known 
for stern Republican politics is espe- 
cially interesting. 

Though the book somewhat underplays 
the role of outdoor recreation in shaping 
today's Vermont, generally its treatment 
of cultural and social matters, ranging 
from the nostalgie writings of 
Rowland Robinson to the hippie 
"back-to-the-land" movement 
and the resurgence of the 
Abenakis in the 1980s is handled 
carefully and well. 

Interestingly, nostalgia — the 
yearning for a golden past — is 
expressed throughout yermonfis 
long history, and this book makes 
careful notę of its recurrence down 
through the years. Part of the purpose of 
a good, complex worlc of history like 
Freedom and Unity is to remind us of 
episodes and feelings so important they 
come up for us time and time again. 

This careful, complex look at Ver- 
mont's past will certainly be the defin- 
itive reference history on the Green 
Mountain State for years to come. The 
fact that much of it is fascinating read- 
ing is a delightful bonus. 

Salt Pork et) Apple Pie: A Collection 
of Essays and Photographs About Ver- 
mont Old-Timers by Ethan Hubbard., 
RavenMark, IncMontpelier, 2004, 130 
pages, paperbound, $19.95. 

For morę than 40 years, 

Ethan Hubbard has been 
making photographs of the 
people of traditional cul- 
tures. Indians in the Amer¬ 
ican Southwest, Tibetans 
and Nepalese, Mexican 
and South American 
campesinos have all come 
before his lens. But Hubbard has a spe- 
cial feeling for the farmers and woods- 
men of his home State, and his 
photographs of traditional Vermonters 
and their world are, by turns, humor- 
ous, touching and revealing. 

Hubbard's deep love of his Vermont 
neighbors is revealed in his images, and 
those images also express the sweet, 
humble world of Old Vermont — a world 
shaped by work and reflection rather 
than fashion and money, with values 
that endure, even today. 


Many of his photographs (several pub- 
lished in Vermont Life over the years) are 
historie documents, sińce the men and 
women pictured in them have died. For- 
tunately Hubbard was there to record 
their valuable lives and tell their unfor- 
gettable stories. 

Civil Wars: A Battle for Gay Marriage, 

by David Moats, Harcourt, Inc., New 
York, 2004, 288 pages, hardcover, $25. 

David Moats, editorial-page editor of 
the Rutland Herald, won a Pulitzer Prize 
in 2001 for his editorials sup- 
porting the establishment of 
civil unions for homosexual 
couples in Vermont. In this 
book, he tells in detail the story 
of the lengthy struggle to pass 
that law — a struggle that 
Moats compares to other civil 
rights battles in American his¬ 
tory and which he relates in 
elear, understated prose. 

'I did not come to the issue as a 
gay man. I came to it as a journalist dis- 
covering the most extraordinary story I 
had ever covered," he writes. 

Moats's book, like his editorials on 
the issue, treats this highly controversial 
subject with dispassionate understand- 
ing. Both opponents and proponents of 
gay marriage are treated with respect. Al- 
though Moats obviously favors a solu- 
tion that will offer eąual rights to gay 
people, he presents both sides fairly. 

Civil Wars vividly re-creates the leg- 
islative drama and agony of conscience 
that gripped the Vermont State House in 
the winter and spring of 1999. Since then 
civil unions — the Vermont solution 
that rejected gay marriage, yet guaranteed 
eąual rights before the law — has 
become the moderate position, 
one endorsed even by many firm 
opponents of gay marriage. But 
in 1999, it was a radical step in 
favor of human rights and was 
national, even intemational news. 
Ultimately, the legislature's com- 
promise solution passed, but the 
decision ended several legislative careers 
and ruined many friendships. 

Moats's book captures the drama and 
pathos of this epic legislative and legał 
struggle, telling an extraordinary tale in 
clearly human terms. It is a fine, gripping 
narration of an important story. 

Men Against Granite by Mań Tomasi 
and Roaldus Richmond, edited by Al¬ 
fred Rosa and Mark Wanner, The New 
England Press, Inc., Shelburne, 2004, 
323 pages, paperbound, $22.95. 



Salt Pork Apple Pic 



lułian Hubbard 


Men 


Against 



By the late 19th century, granite had 
become the economic foundation of 
Barre, and the little city was a melting pot 
of the yarious nationalities 
and cultures who ąuarried 
the stone and carved it into 
building blocks and monu- 
ments. Barre, like Rutland 
and Winooski, became one 
of the places where a truły 
urban culture could be 
found in Vermont. 

This gem of a book is 
the compiled writings 
done in the 1930s by Tomasi and Rich¬ 
mond for the WPA Federal Writers Pro¬ 
ject, mostly about the granite industry, 
but including essays and interviews 
with local farmers, laborers, teachers, 
peddlers and others. They have never 
been previously published. Dialect is 
commonly employed, and the ethos of 
the 1930s — the nobility of the com- 
mon working man, a gently tragic view 
of life, a belief in the necessity of strug¬ 
gle — pervades the essays. 

"Stonecutters are almost always good 
guys, regular, you know what I mean?" 
declares a Barre bartender nicknamed 
Firpo. "Like newspapermen and bali 
players and guys like that. They're de- 
cent and honest, too. If they're a little 
wild, who isn't, that's got any blood and 
guts in him? I get along fine with stone¬ 
cutters. I like to see 'em come in." 

Both Tomasi and Richmond went on 
to careers as novelists, and their writing 
in this collection is colorful and imagi- 
native. Men Against Granite convinc- 
ingly re-creates an era and reminds us 
that working-class Vermont has strong 
and yenerable traditions. The book, itself 
a historie document, presents its time 
and place yigorously and effectiyely. 


Rehearsing with Gods: Photographs 
and Essays on the Bread et) Puppet The- 
ater, photographs by Ronald T. Simon, 
text by Marc Estrin, Chelsea Green Pub- 
lishing Company, White River function, 
2004, 256 pages, hardcover, $35. 

Who could possibly capture Bread & 
Puppet Theater on the printed page? It's 
hard to imagine any words, any photo¬ 
graphs doing proper justice to that com- 
bination of vaudeville humor, radical 
politics, love for humanity, and prophetic 
outrage that comes to life each summer 
in northern Vermont. 

Yet this large book of black-and-white 
photos by Canadian photographer 
Ronald T. Simon and text by puppeteer 
(and novelist and cellist) Marc Estrin 
comes as close as any publication has. 
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Imagine driving alonig; 
your favorite country 
road in the year 2025. 
What will you see?.. 1 

..'ZT ■** • V . . 

. 


''•"PtTbis ad is siipported by 

The Yermont Country Storę 


A CAMPAIGN TO PRESERVE VERMONT’S 
SPECIAL HERITAGE through new projects, 
endowment and a revolving fund to 
purchase and protect outstanding properties. 


Will there be working farms, healthy 


forests, and attractive communities 
connected to the land for food, work, 
recreation and a sense of place? 

Your support for the Yermont Land Trust 
and its Capital campaign will help ensure 
that the Vermont we treasure today will 
still be there for our children tomoi 


For morę information, contact Whitney Brice 
at 1-800-639-1709 or go to www.vlt.org. 

WS Vermont Land Trust 

CONSERYING I-ANI) FOR THE FUTURĘ OF Y ERMONT 


BOOKS 

There's a brief history of Bread &. Pup- 
pet woven into Estrin's text, but the 
book is morę than just a history or a re- 
view. By dividing his essay into eight 
subsections based on arche- 
types talcen from Bread & 

Puppet presentations, Estrin 
attempts to portray the 
inner workings of the the- 
ater and the mind of its cre- 
ative founder, Peter 
Schumann. And though the 
archetypes sound ominous 
and heavy — "Death," 

"Fiend," "Humań," "Beast," "World," 
"Gift," "Bread" and "Hope" — the essay 
itself is lively and enjoyable. 

Simon's striking photos depict the 
human world inside the puppet shows, 
as well as the puppets themselves and 
the huge themes they express. A score of 
anonymous players march an enormous 
god-face onto the meadow-stage ; a half- 
dozen flower-bedecked middle-aged 
women laugh as they shimmy and 
shake ; a dozen disembodied hands reach 
for an empty sky. 

"Art is not business!" declares one of 
Schumann^ manifestos. "Art is food. 
You can't eat it, but it feeds you. Art 


has to be cheap and available to every- 
body. It needs to be everywhere because 
it is the inside of the world..." 

Rehearsing with Gods is a further ex- 
tension of that belief, another 
expression of the ongoing 
work still being produced and 
presented up in Glover. 

A View From Vermont by 
Helen Husher, The Globe 
Peąuot Press, Guilford, CT, 
2004, 209 pages, hardcover, 
$16.95. 

Helen Husher's Vermont 
is off the main road — even 
when it's visible from Interstate 89. 
Husher is a connoisseur of the offbeat 
and the unusual and she manages to find 
out-of-the-mainstream items and events 
virtually everywhere she turns. 

Even when the subjects of her forays 
into Vermont are not especially un¬ 
usual, Husher's dry sense of humor 
and ąuirky view of the world make 
them seem so. In this collection of es- 
says, Husher's approach is whimsical, 
wry and a touch sardonic. 

Describing Lilac Sunday at Shelburne 
Museum, she says that "if you have the 
dough for admission, you can wander, 


sneezing, amid hundreds of different va- 
rieties of Syringa." She describes the old- 
fashioned clothes that are sometimes 
worn as a part of that event as "a vague 
Victorian posturing." But she adds that 
it is "fun to ooze across the lawn, nod- 
ding and chatting earnestly like a char- 
acter on a work-release permit from a 
Henry James novel." 

What saves A View from Yermont 
from terminal glibness is Husher's ob- 
vious affection for her adopted State and 
the fact that she often turns her sharp 
eye on herself. In the chapter "The 
Sounds of Winter," there's a quip for the 
ages: "The other thing that becomes au- 
dible in winter is the gentle sound of 
Vermonters coming off their hinges..." 

Whether she's discussing folk artist 
Stephen Huneck's Dog Chapel, violent 
rural crime or a camera obscura in Nor- 
wich, Husher's approach is much the 
same: She finds the unusual or ridiculous 
and shares it with her readers, poking 
gentle fun at her subject and herself in 
the process. 

Ultimately, her book is fun, a tour 
of selected aspects of traditional Yer¬ 
mont presented with 21st century 
irony and wit. ^ 
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Green Mountain Homes 



FOUR WINDS* 


52 acres beautifully landscaped with 
vie\vs of Lakę Champlain & the 
Adirondacks. 4,200 SF home with 4 
beds & 4 baths. 2 ponds, pool, shed, 2 
car garage, barn & caretakefs house. 
Ferrisburgh. 

$1,400,000 



STARDUST - LAKĘ 
CHAMPLAIN 

10+ acres, 400 ft. of Lakę Champlain 
shoreline, and a 7,500 SF home. A 
grand great room, 4 sunny bedrooms, 
a sleeping porch, large playroom, and 
separate master suitę with balcony are 
some features. North Hero. 

$1,950,000 



SHELBURNE CLIFFS 

11 luxury townhomes & flats on 
exclusive Shelbume Point with 481 
feet of Lakę Champlain frontage, in- 
ground pool, tennis court, & stunning 
sunsets & sunrises from this upscale 
6.6 acre property. Shelbume Point. 
Prices Rangę: $775,000-$ 1,350,000 



THOMPSONA POINT 


Sited on 10.5 acres with a lovely 
waterfall, pond, spectacular gardens, 
Lakę Champlain access, and this 
3,800+ SF home with 3 bedrooms, 3 
baths, 2 fireplaces, and much morę. 
Charlotte. 



SHELBURNE POINT 


26.5 acres, morę than 1,296 feet of 
prime Lakę Champlain frontage, 
estate-like grounds, shale beach, and 
4,400 SF main residence. Also, a 
guest cottage, tennis court, and in- 
ground pool. Shelbume. 

$4,150,000 



BULL FROG RUN 


24 private acres, views of Lakę 
Champlain & the Adirondacks, 
stonewalls, in-ground pool, astronom- 
ical observatory, and this expansive 
14 room Contemporary with custom 
kitchen. Charlotte. 

$1,150,000 




$1,500,000 


Lang, Lion & Davis 

A division of Lang Associates 

Vermont’s Excepdonal Homes & Properties 

Sothebys 

INTERNATIONAL REALTY 

(617)536-6632 

Phone: (802) 846-7939 Fax: (802) 864-1910 

www.LangLionandDavis.com 


Paradise Near The Summit 

Kirby, Yermont 



P resenting exceptional high elevation acreage with huge, 
sweeping views on 524 special acres that have just 
become available. Elevations rangę from 1,940' to 2,360' 
above sea level with morę than a mile of road and brook 
frontage, a major woodlot that has had professional man- 
agement sińce 1970 and a thirty acre open field near the 
summit well-suited for home construction with room for 
animals of most any kind. The Burkę Mountain Ski area 
and the Darling State Park are neighbors and offer a vari- 
ety of recreational alternatives. Fairly priced at $320,000. 

BROOKS H. BARRON 
REAL ESTATE 
LLC 

1074 North Hollow Road, Rochester, Vermont 05767-9607 
802-767-3398 • fax 802-767-4669 
www.brooksbarron.com • barronre(fl together.net 



FIND OUT M0RE AB0UT THE DETAILS THAT MAKE A 
DIFFERENCE IN OUR UNIQUE TIMBER FRAME HOMES 


TIMBERPEG 


The Artisans of R>st & Beam 


1-800-636-2424 


www.timberpeg.com 
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Colchester 


BARNEY POINT 

Panoramie views of Lakę Champlain and the Adirondacks 
are available from virtually every room in this 3000 sq.ft. 
residence on Barney Point in Colchester. Set on .5 acres 
with 130 ft. of lakefront, the property offers privacy and the 
convenience of a seven-minute commute to Burlington. 
Custom finishes are present throughout this architecturally 
unique home. Included are an indoor lap pool, steam 
room. outdoor hot tub and three-car garage with office and 
apartment. $1,300,000 

Wacie B.C. Weathers, Jr. 802-651-5392 



Reading 

FOUR COLUMNS 


A historie landmark home located in the center of quintes- 
sential Reading, Vermont on 4.5 acres with prominent 
stonewalls, pond and year-round brook. With 5 spacious 
bedrooms and 3 baths on multiple levels of living space, this 
is tmly the home for an active growing family. A classic 
center hall offers an elegant stairway and period detailing 
throughout. Within walking distance to the elementary 
school and only minutes to Woodstock, this home also of¬ 
fers an attached garage. and barn $585,000 

Wadę I. Treadway 802-457-4977 



Ten-acre parcel overlooking Quaker Smith Point is 
unique in its privacy, 270-degree views of Lakę Cham¬ 
plain, the Adirondack Mountains and the extensive abut- 
ting protected lands of Shelburne Farms. Deer Hill 
includes a 10-room, 4-bedroom, 4-bath brick residence 
and a separate barn beautifully finished with ample 
storage for equipment on the lower level. Deer Hill of¬ 
fers extraordinary privacy and old world charm in an ir- 
replaceable location. $3,750,000 

Wadę B.C. Weathers, Jr. 802-651-5392 



South Londonderry 

SANWORTH 

Live the dream! An updated version of a Vermont 
cape situated on 48 private acres in Londonderrys 
most prestigious neighborhood. Four bedrooms (two 
master suites), 3 5 baths, a Smallbone eat in English 
kitchen, formal dining room. and 3-car garage. 
Sweeping views west to Bromley and Equinox Mts.. 
lovely fieldstone patios, a pond, tennis court, and an 
antique barn. The best of everything in the right lo¬ 
cation! $ 1 , 595,000 

Robert G. McCafferty 802-867-0200 



Strafford 

FERN HOUSE 

A local landmark, this ca. 1815 two-story brick Fed- 
eral has been immortalized in the recent book, Fern 
House. Fully renovated with a new ell, the resi¬ 
dence has 4 bedrooms, 3 baths and country casual 
living spaces including a separate studio/home Of¬ 
fice. The property consists of 11 ± acres of open 
meadows, woodlands, English gardens and ancient 
stonewalls. $655,000 


Wadę I. Treadway 802-457-4977 



Killitigton 

LOMBARD HILL FARMHOUSE 

Located along the Juggernaut Trail, this renovated ca. 
1805 farmhouse on 1.9 ± private acres offers spectacu- 
lar mountain views. The 5-bedroom, 3-bath home has 
original features with wide pine floors, exposed 
beams, and raised panel doors, yet offers modern 
amenities for today’s lifestyle. Exceptionally land- 
scaped with perennial gardens, apple trees. and pro- 
tective conifers. Hot tub, gamę room and 2-story barn 
make this a perfect Vermont homestead. $745,000 
Wadę I. Treadway 802-457-4977 



Shelburne 

MARINER S COVE 

Wonderful 5,202 sq. ft. residence on 5.96 acres 
featuring 700 ft. of water frontage on Shcl- 
burne Bay on Lakę Champlain, a pond, water s 
edge deck and protected dock and boatlift area. 
Formal gardens and stone wali wrap around 
the flagstone terrace that covers the entire lake- 
side ot the residence. Choice location near 
Burlington. $2,090.000 

Cali Wadę B.C. Weathers, Jr. 802-651-5392 



Woodstock 

THREE CHURCH STREET 

An opportunity fora piece of Woodstock past is presented with the of- 
fering of Three Church Street, an elegant, gracious and storied Brick 
Federal on the National Register of Historie Homes. Rumor has it that 
Lafayette slept here. No wonder, with multiple bedroom suites and 
batlis, fonnal and informal reception rooms, private quarters for in-law 
or inn-keeper, balconies and columned porches, plus pool & tennis 
court on almost three acres with frontage on the Ottauquechee River. 
Perennial, herb and private garden rooms, cool shade teneath stately 
maples. For use as a residence. or, permitted as B&B, zoned as Inn 
Legendary. S1,675,000 

Mary Ellen McCue 802-457-4977 



Quechee 

STONEHILL FARM 

Nestled on a south-facing hillside overlooking Mt. Ascutney. 
this stunning custom-built stone and cedar home features the 
finest materials in the tradition of great craftsmanship. and 
detailing. The 12,000 square foot fifteen-room residence on 
100 ± acres features seven bedrooms. gourmet kitchen. liv- 
ing room, formal and informal dining rooms, and a rustic 
pool surrounded by bluestone terraces. Outbuildings indude 
a 10-stall barn with tack room. lounge, apartment and ind<x>r 
riding arena. Erice Upon Reąuest 

WadeB.C. Weathers, Jr. 802-651-5392 


www.landvest.com 


Landi/esf 

THE NEXT LEVEL OF SERVICE 

126 College Street Burlington, Vermont 05401 802-660-2900 
One The Green Woodstock,Vermont 05091 802-457-4977 
580 Dorset Hollow Road, Dorset, Vermont 05251 802-867-0200 

CHRISTIFS 


The Exclusive Yermont AJfilicite for 


CiRFAT F. ST AT E S 
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Exceptional 

Previews 

Offerings 


Hughes Associates 


A GRAFTON TREASURE!!! 

HIDDEN FARM... Es all you imagine Vermont to be! White 
clapboards, siatę roof, sturdy chimneys and red barns form 
a pattern for many additions to this Circa 1800’s home. 
Situated on 40+/- acres, stonewall bordered meadows, 
orchard, gardens and mountain views. 

HIDDEN FARM...History with contemporary comfort! Mellow 
woodwork, wide board floors, multi-pane Windows, inviting coun¬ 
try kitchen. Great room w/fieldstone fireplace. Cozy dens, offices 
8c media room. 4 bedroom/bathroom suites. Jacuzzi solarium. 
In-ground pool. New bams/garages foryour collection of antiąue 
cars or horse drawn carriages. 


Sugarbush at Warren, VT. 

Elegant 3 bedroom, 4 bath 
contemporary home located on 
the slopes of Sugąrbush ski 
resort. Ski-on, ski-off fn>m your 
bont door to the slopes. Amazing 
detail and amenities throughout. 

Completely renovated bom the 
ground up in 2001. 

Offered at $1,500,000 

Cali Kirsten Donnelly at 1-800-451-5004 ext. 1152 


Coldwell Banker Hickok & Boardman Realty 
346 Shelburne Road ♦ Burlington, VT 05401 
www.PreviewsVermont.com 


MAKE HIDDEN FARM YOUR VERY OWN!!! 

$1,800,000 

(802) 843-2020 www.graftonvemiontproperties.com 


Offered at $1,395,000 

Cali Brian Boardman at 1-800-451-5004 ext. 1121 


Burlington, Vermont 
This condominhim is located in 
the heart of Burlington^ 
waterbont Spadous, brigłit and 
open interior, superior finkhes. 3 
bedrooms with private baths, 
large rooftop deck with 
obsmation room. Inaedible lakę 
views bom almost every room! 


Offered at $709,000 

Cali Chris von Trapp at 1-800-451-5004 ext. 1113 


Burin^on, Vermont 
This 6500 sq. ft. home in the 
heart of the hill section was 
completely renovated in 2002. 
Offering 16 rooms, 5 bedrooms, 
5.5 baths, a State of the art chefs 
kitchen with custom cabinets 
and siatę countertops. Separate 
2-story playhouse. 3/4 aoe lot. 


Charlotte, Vermont 
This gradous 4300 sq. ft. 
colonial is located on a seduded 
tight acre lot. Home featuies 4 
bedrooms & a guest suitę over 
garage with a private entrance, a 
large kitchen, famiły room and 
sunporch to relax on, plus 
formal living & dining areas. 

Offered at $949,000 

Cali Brian Boardman at 1-800-451-5004 ext. 1121 


Ferrisburgh, Vermont 
Sited above Lakę Champlain 
overlooking the Palisades tliffs 
of New York State, this home 
was inspired by an English 
country estate. Ind u des 4 
bedrooms, detached 1 bedroom 
guest cottage, 246' of lakeshore 
and concrete dock. This is the 
essence of lakeside living. 

Offered at $2,950,000 

Cali Chris von Trapp at 1-800-451-5004 ext. 1113 


A once in a lifetime chance to own a famous moun¬ 
tain retreat and the privacy that ony 16 acres can offer. 
Along with 360 ° mountain views, comes a beautifully 
designed, single story home with Mexican tile, cherry 
and hardwood throughout. There is a widow’s walk; 
a solarium; lower level gymnasium and workshop; a 
guest house sleeping 8; a pool; show-tour perennial 
gardens; pottery shed and gazebo. $1,600,000. 

Coldwell Banker Home Field Real Estate 

35 South Main Street, Stowe, VT 05672 * www.stowevtrealestate.com 
Cali Maureen Wheelwright 
802-253-7878 x4 or 802-279-6838 


coLouieu. 

BAN KOI? □ 


Green Mountain Homes 
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Breakneck Hill Farm 

Pomfret 

Breakneck Hill Farm has all the fea- 
tures of a classic New England farm 
property: a beautiful blend of 242.8 
open and wooded acres, year-round 
brook, picturesąue outbuildings, in- 
ground swimming pool, and a comfortable and generously proportioned 
farmhouse with 9 rooms, 5 bedrooms, 3 baths. Easily accessible and only 
5 miles fforn Woodstock Yillage. $1,925,000 



Robert Wallace Real Estate 

5 Central Street, Woodstock, Vermont 05091 
877-227-0242 • www.robertwallacerealestate.com 



fountains 

Real Estate Incorporated 

579 ± Acres, Royalton, VT 

Located in east central Vermont this forest 
encompasses three mountaintops, offers 
great views, privacy and close proximity to 
several popular Vermont communities. 

Price $ 695,000 

For morę information on this or other properties cali or visit our website 
Specializing in the sale of forested land and ruraI estates. 

14 Leavitt Road, Suitę 2, P.O. Box 25, Pittsfield, NH 03263. 

Tel: (603) 435-7428 Email: realty@fountainforestry.com 

www.fountainforestry.com 



Gentle Yermont Living On 44 Acres... 


Impressive antiąue circa 1790, 
4,000 SF colonial, this magnificent 
farm includes two ponds, post and 
beam barn and seven stall insu- 
lated barn. Enjov mountain views 
and rolling meadows with fencing 
and pastures. The house offers 5 
bedrooms and 4 baths. Formal liv- 
ing room, libraiy and primary suitę, 
each with fireplace. Eat-in kitchen, formal dining room and office. 
Heated Studio building. Screened-in porch. A perfect farm for 
horse lovers. Exclusive $895,000 

Josiah Allen Real Estate Inc. 

Route 30, Dorset, Vermont 05251 
(802) 867-5555 • Fax (802) 867-5713 • www.josiahallen.com 



Custom Designed House & Barn Frames 
Authentically joined in the Yermont Tradition 




LIBERTY 

HEAD 


POST 6 BEAM, INC. 

Cali 802-434-2120 

or send $5 for our comolete 
design portfolio. 

P.O. Box 68-V 
Huntington, VT 05' 

www.libertyheadpostandbeam.com 



UNIQUE 



REAL ESTATE 


CRAFTSBURY WYLIE HILL FARM. Tucked 
into a comer of 73+/- acres of mixed woods, including 
maples, is this 2,600 sq. ft., 8 room, octagonal delight. 
Two newer additions include a sunroom/ 
greenhouse and family room. Beautiful wood, white 
walls, lots of Windows and wonderful space exemplify 
warmth, style and carefully thought out details. Five 
outbuildings, including a 36'x48' bam, could be used 
for a variety of endeavors. Great opportunity! ~2212L 
$359,000. Cali Hardwick. 


Peter D. Watson Agency, Inc. 

Burkę Office: 3965 VT Rt. 114, East Burkę, VT 05832, 
802-467-3939, e-mail realvt@nekrealestate.com 
Hardwick Office: P.O. Box 1118, Hardwick, VT 05843, 
802-472-3338, e-mail watsonre@together.net. 

Greensboro Office: P.O. Box 158, Greensboro, VT 05841, 
802-533-7077, e-mail wags@together.net. 
www.northernvtrealestate.com 



Happiness is ouming a 
B&B or Country Inn in Yermont 


Leaue the stresses of daily life behind. 

HOSPITALITY CONSULTANTS 


with over 40 years experience can help 
youfuljill your dream. 

We specialize in Vermont Hospitality 
Properties, B&Bs,Country Inns & Restaurants 


www.hospitalityconsultants.com 
or tollfree 888-362-5007 



ENJOY THE FOUR SEASONS 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY! 

One year (four issues ) $15.95 
Cali toll free: 1-800-284-3243, ext. 0436. 
Order online: www.VermontLife.com. 


Vermont Life Magazine 
6 Baldwin St., Montpelier, VT 05602 
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Compiled by Lise Markus and Carolan Batchelder 


Notę: All dates are inclusive. Because the listings were 
compiled last summer, there may be changes in times or 
dates. Cali organizers to confirm. For information 
about Vermont, contact the Vermont Department of 
Tourism and Marketing, 6 Baldwin St., Drawer 33, 
Montpelier, VT05633-1301, tel. 1-800-VERMONT, 
or visit local infimnation booths. To submit events, con¬ 
tact the Vermont Department of Tourism and Market¬ 
ing. For morę information about a particular event, 
cali the phone number in the euent listing. The area 
codę for all Vermont telephones is 802. For an updated 
events calendar, visit 
w w w. Vermont Vacation.com. 

the 

Sen son 

Adams Farm, Wilmington. Cali for morę events. 
464-3762. 

• Sept. 4—Oct. 30: Hayride & bonfire, 7 p.m., Wed. 

& Sat. 

• Sept. 8-Oct. 14: Aifernoon tea. 

• Sept. 18-Nov. 27: Spinning Bee. 

• Nov. 26-27: Holiday Open House. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
American Precision Museum. 196 Main St., 

Windsor. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., daily; May 29-Oct. 31. 
674-3781. 

• Thru Oct. 31: Building for Invention: The Ma¬ 

chinę Shops on Mili Brook. 

Bennington Museum. Exhibits, concerts. Open 
daily 9 a.m.-6 p.m. 447-1571. 

• Thru April, 2005: The Art & Innovation of the 

Hunt Family. 

• Sept. 11-Oct. 18: The 1863 Jane Stickle Quilt. 

• Oct. 24: Community Open House, 1-4 p.m. 

• Nov. 20-Dec. 9: Festival ofTrees. 

Bennington Center for the Arts. Tues.-Sun., 10 

a.m.-5 p.m. 442-7158. 

• Thru Dec. 24: Smali Works Show. 

• Thru Sept. 5: New England Watercolor Society. 

• Sept. 4-Dec. 24: Impressions of New England. 

• Sept. 13-Dec. 24: Bridges Over Time. 

Billings Farm & Museum, Woodstock. 10 a.m.-5 

p.m. 457-2355. 

• Sept. 6: Lahor & Leisure Day. 

• Sept. 19: Wool Day & Sheep Herding with 

Border Collies. 

• Sept. 26: All About Apples. 

• Oct. 2: Pumpkin Day. 

• Oct. 9-10: Harvest Weekend. 

• Oct. 30: A Family Halloween. 

Brattleboro Museum & Art Center. 257-0124. 

• Sept. 18-Feb. 6: Andy Warhol: Intimate & Unseen. 
Bread & Puppet Museum, Glover. Open daily, 10 

a.m.-6 p.m. June thru Oct. 525-3031. 

Craftsbury Outdoor Center, Craftsbury Common. 
586-7767. 

• Sept. 12: Vt. Oli Road Triathlon. .5 mi. swim, 9.5 

mi. mtn. bike ride, 5.5 mi. run. Individual, team 
rclay & kids’ events. 9 a.m. start. 244-6145. 



Brattleboro 
Literary Festival 

Home to five independent bookstores 
and famous writers from Rudyard Kipling 
to Archer Mayor and Karen Hesse, Brat¬ 
tleboro is a natural location for a celebra- 
tion of literary arts. Now in its third year, 
the Brattleboro Literary Festival, a week¬ 
end celebration of the literary arts, will be 
held Friday, October 1 through Sunday, 
October 3 at various locations throughout 
the downtown area. Twenty-six authors, in- 
cluding Vermont authors Julia Alvarez, 
Sylvie Weil, Laura Stevenson, and David 
Moats, winner of the Pulitzer Prize, will 
read from their works, hołd panel discus- 
sions and sign books. The festival will fea- 
ture several authors whose books have been 
madę into movies: Julia Alvarez with In the 
Time ofButterflies, Andre Dubus III with 
House of Sand and Fog , Russell Banks with 
Ajfliction and The Sweet Hereafter , and 
Dennis Lehane with Mystic River. Special 
events include a Graham Greene centennial 
celebration with a showing of the Orson 
Welless classic movie, The Thin Man (the 
book and screenplay were written by Gra¬ 
ham Greene); a panel on publishing fea- 
turing publishers of books and literary 
journals; childrens events with authors 
Rene Laubach and Christyna Laubach and 
a VINS presentation about raptors.The 
lOOth birthday of Dr. Seuss will be cele- 
brated with readings of his books by local 
authors and a giant Seuss birthday cake. 
The festival is free of charge except for 
tickets to the showing of The Thin Man at 
the Latchis Theatre. For morę informa¬ 
tion cali 365-4483 or visit the Web site at 
www.brattleboroliteraryfestival.org. 


• Thru Sept. 19: Week-long and mid-week adult and 

teen residential rowing camps. 

Dorset Theatre Festival. Cali for times. 867-5777. 

• Thru Sept. 4: The Compleat Works of William 

Shakespeare (Abridged). 

• Thru Sept. 4: Speaking. 

• Sept. 9-19: Swing Street. 

ECHO at the Leahy Center for Lakę Champlain, 

Burlington. 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Th., 10 a.m.-8 p.m. 

864- 1848. 

• Sept. 25-Jan. 2: Amazing Feats of Aging. 

Fairbanks Museum & Planetarium, St. Johnsbury. 

Museum: Tues.-Sat., 9 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun. 1-5 
p.m. Planetarium shows: Mon.-Fri., 11 a.m. &C 
1:30 p.m.; Sat.-Sun., 1:30 p.m. 748-2372. 

• Thru Jan. 3, 2005: The Avian Series: Damaged Beauty. 
The Firehouse Gallery, Burlington. Thru Oct. 31: 

Sun.-Wed., 12-5 p.m.; Thurs.-Sat., 12-8 p.m.; 
Nov. 1-April 30: Tues.-Sun., noon-5 p.m. 

865- 7165. 

• Thru Sept. 12: Bucket Brigade. 

• Sept. 17-Oct. 24: Dan Kiley: Building Naturę. 

• Oct. 29-Nov. 28: Firehouse Open. 

Haskell Opera House, Derby Linę. (819) 876-2020. 

• Sept. 10: Magie of Master Fiddlers 2. 7 p.m. 

• Sept. 17-25: Jesterfest-Greater Tuna. Fri. & Sat., 

7:30 p.m.; Sun., 2 p.m. 334-8145. 

• Sept. 26: Vermont Symphony Orchestra. 3 p.m. 
Helen Day Art Center, Stowe. Tues.-Sun., noon-5 

p.m. 253-8358. 

• Thru Oct. 16: Exposed! Outdoor sculpture exhibi- 

don; rec. path &C Stowe village. 

• Oct. 2: Stowe House Tour. 10 a.m.-3 p.m. 
Hildene, Manchester. 362-1788. 

• Thru Sept. 30: Artists in the Garden. 

• Sept. 24: An Evening with Jefferson & Madison. 

5-7:30 p.m. 

• Sept. 25: Antiques show. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. (207) 

767-3967. 

• Oct. 1-3: Foliage Art & Craft Festival. 10 a.m.- 

5 p.m. 362-2100. 

• Oct. 9-10: County Fair. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 

• Oct. 31: Harvest Halloween. Noon-3 p.m. 

• Nov. 5-Jan. 17: Holidays at Hildene. 

Lakę Champlain Maritime Museum, Basin Harbor 

6 Burlington Shipyard. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. daily thru 
Oct. 17. 475-2022. 

• Sept.-Oct.: Lakę Champlain Through the Lens: 

juried photography exhibit. 

Lamoille County Players, Hyde Park Opera 
House. 888-4507. 

• Sept. 30-Oct. 10: Wind in the Willom. 

• Nov. 5-7 & 11-13: Deathtrap. 

Lost Nation Theater, Montpelier. Th., 7:30 p.m.; 
Fri. & Sat., 8 p.m.; Sun., 6:30 p.m. 229-0492. 

• Sept. 30-Oct. 17: Macbetlr, matinee, Oct. 2, 2 p.m. 

• Oct. 29-30: An Edgar Allan Poe & Fiends Hal¬ 

loween. 7:30 p.m. 

Montshire Museum of Science, Norwich. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. 649-2200. 

• Thru Oct. 31: Hear Here: Listening with Eyes & Ears. 
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Robert Hull Fleming Museum, Burlington. 
Tues.-Fri., 9 a.m.—4 p.m.; Sat. & Sun., 1-5 p.m. 
656-0750. 

• Thru Sept. 19: Wish You Were Here: Vt. Postcards. 

• Thru Sept. 12: Work by Leigh Burton & Wendy 

Hirschberg. 

Shelburne Museum. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. daily, May 
1-Oct. 31. 985-3346. 

• Sept. 12: Shelburne Museum Goes to the Dogs! 

• Thru Oct. 31: Art of the Needle: 100 Masterpiece 

Quilts. 

• Thru Oct. 31: American Visions of Paradise. 

• Thru Oct. 31: Pedał to the Metal. 

• Oct. 31: Halloween Party. 

Southern Vermont Arts Center, Manchester. Vi- 
sual, performing, studio arts. Tues.-Sat., 

10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun. noon-5 p.m. 362-1405. 

• Sept. 18-Oct. 24: National Fali Open Exhibition. 

• Oa. 10: An Evening with Tenor John Thade. 4 

p.m. Arkell Pavilion. 

• Oct. 30-Nov. 30: November Solo Exhibitions. 

• Nov. 3-17: Jewels of Thailand. 

Stowe Theatre Guild. Performances Wed.-Sat., 

8 p.m. 253-3961. 

• Thru Sept. 4: Hello Doiły! 

• Sept. 22-Oct. 9 :1 Love You , Youre Perfect, Now 

Change. 

• Oct. 20-30: Midwives. 

Studio Place Arts, Barre. Main gallery open 

Tues.-Wed., 11 a.m.-2 p.m.; Th.-Sat., noon-6 p.m. 
Other galleries Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 479-7069. 

• Thru Sept. 25: Adventure Sparks: A Wearable Art 

Show. 

• Oct. 5-Nov. 6: Stone Show IV. 

• Nov. 18-Dec. 31: Annual Members Show. 

T.W. Wood Gallery, Montpelier. Tues.-Sun., 

noon-4 p.m.; Th., noon-8 p.m. 828-8743. 

• Thru Oct. 17: Wood Himself. 

Vermont Mozart Festival. 8 p.m. Elley-Long Musie 
Ctr., St. MichaeFs College, Colchester. 862-7352. 

• Oct. 29: Vt. Mozart Festival Orchestra with soloists. 
Vermont State Craft Centers. Clay & craft: educa- 

tion workshops and exhibits. Frog Hollow, 
Middlebury, 388-3177; Manchester, 362-3321; 
Burlington, 863-6458. 

• Sept. 3-Oct. 31: Quintessential Vermont, Burlington. 

• Sept. 3-Oct. 31: Vt. Farm Vignettes, Manchester. 

• Sept. 3-Oct. 31: Vt. in Fuli, Middlebury. 

Vermont State Historie Sites. Wed.-Sun., 9:30 

a.m.-5:30 p.m. Cali 828-3051 for morę events. 

• Sept. 18-19: Northeastern Open Atlatl Champi- 

onship. Chimney Point, Addison. 759-2412. 

• Thru Oct. 10: Windsor Vermont: Proud Legacy, 

Promising Futurę. Old Constitution House. 

11 a.m.-5 p.m. 674-6628. 

• Thru Oct. 11: The Faces of Hubbardton. Hub- 

bardton Battlefield. 273-2282. 

• Thru Oct. 17: Coolidge Country Quilts, Coverlets 

&C Sundry Cloth. Calvin Coolidge State Historie 
Site. Daily, 9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 

Vermont Symphony Orchestra. Madę in Vermont 
Musie Festival. Concert time is 7:30 p.m. unless 
otherwise noted. The program includes Handel, 
“Suitę ffom Water Musie;” Copland, “Quiet 
City;” Bathory-Kitsz, “Ice Cut” (world premiere); 
and Dvorak, “Serenade in E major, Op. 22.” 

• Sept. 22: SVAC Arkell Pavilion, Manchester. 

• Sept. 23: Castleton State College Fine Arts Ctr. 

• Sept. 24: Johnson State College Dibden Auditorium. 

• Sept. 25: Lyndon State College Alexander Twilight 

Theatre. 

• Sept. 26: Haskell Opera House, Derby Linę. 3 p.m. 

• Sept. 29: Latchis Theatre, Brattleboro. 

• Sept. 30 : Lebanon Opera House, Lebanon, NH. 

• Oct. 1: Middlebury College Ctr. for the Ans. 8 p.m. 

• Oct. 2: Harwood Union High School Auditorium, 

Duxbury. 



Autumn Is 
Apple Time 

To sample what may be the best apple pie 
in Vermont, visit the fifth annual Cabot 
Apple Pie Festival, a fund raiser for the 
Cabot Historical Society to be held on Sat., 
Oct. 16, from 11 a.m.-3 p.m. in the school 
gym. Festivities will include an apple pie con- 
test, free apple cider, apple exhibits, a crafts 
fair, entertainment, lunch and lots of Cabot 
cheese to go with the pie. Pie bakers entering 
the contest must use Vermont-grown apples 
and have their pies in the school gym by 
10:30. Prizes will include trophies and morę 
than $200 divided between children through 
grade six, grade seven-twelve, and adults. 
For morę information, cali 426-3783. 

Other events this fali celebrating the apple 
harvest: 

Sept. 12, 19: Free concerts at Champlain 
Orchards. Sept. 12, Va-Et-Vient; Sept. 19, 
The Route 7 Ramblers. Bring a pienie, enjoy 
apple picking & cider. Shoreham. 897-2777. 

Sept. 19: Old Time Apple Pressing. Ali 
things apple will be celebrated at this historie 
site. KentTavern Museum, Calais. 828-5659. 

Sept. 26: Ali About Apples. Apple tasting 
& apple trivia contests, cider pressing, apples- 
on-a-string, apple dolls, make apple butter on 
a wood cook stove, wagon rides. Billings 
Farm, Woodstock. 457-2333. 

Oct. 9-10: Apples & Craft Fair. Home- 
made apple products, juried crafts & specialty 
foods. Bailey Meadow, Route 4, Woodstock. 
457-2471. 

Oct. 9-10: Applefest & Craft Show. 

Apple festival with pies, cider, auction and 
craft show. South St., So. Hero. 372-8400. 

Oct. 9-10: Vermont Apple Pie Festival 
& Craft Show. Apple pie contest, juried 
craft show, family entertainment. Riverside 
Middle School, Springfield. 885-2779. 

Oa. 10: Dummerston Apple Pie Festival. 
1,500 apple pies sold whole or by the piece on 
the Congregational Church lawn. 254-9158. 

Oct. 10: A Nineteenth Century Apple 
Harvest Festival. Heirloom apples, cider, 
wagon rides. Justin Morrill State Historie 
Site, Strafford. 765-4484. 

To pick your own apples, visit the Ver- 
mont Dept. of Agriculture, Food & Markets 
web site: www.vermontagriculture.com/ 
pyown.htm. 


• Oct. 3: Vergennes Opera House. 2 p.m. 

Wcston Playhouse. Cali for times. 824-5288. 

• Thru Sept. 5: The Drawer Boy. 

• Oct. 14-16: Rosencrantz & Giiildenstem Are Deail. 


Special Er>ents 


SEPTEMBF.R 


4: Farm Day. Celebrate life on smali family dairy 
farm. Noon-6 p.m. Taylor Farm, Londonderry. 
824-5690. 

4-5: Garlic Fest. Garlic & garlic products, musie, 
hay maże, children’s activities. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Beaver Brook Field, Wilmington. 368-7147. 

4—6: Northfield Labor Day Celebration. Paradę, 
Street dances. 485-9206. 

8-12: Killington Classic Motorcycle Rally. Paradę, 
musie, tours, fireworks. Killington Grand Resort 
Hotel. (877) 245-3976. 

10-11 & 24-25: Starlight Maże at the Great Vt. 
Corn Maże. Navigate through a 5-acre cornfield 
maże. 7-9 p.m. Danville. 748-1399. 

11: Barre Granite Fest. Exhibits, demos, tours, train 
rides, food, musie. 10 a.m.-3 p.m. Vt. Granite 
Museum. 476-4605. Central Vt. Kustom Klas- 
sics Cruise Night. Old cars, hot rods, prizes, 
musie. 5-8 p.m. Former Grand Union shopping 
plaża, Berlin. 479-3158. Vt. & New England 
Teddy Bear Artist Day. 9:30 a.m.-3:30 p.m. 
Hugging Bear Inn & Shoppe, Chester. (800) 325- 
0519. Glory Days of the Railroad Fest. Family- 
oriented celebration of railroading. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. White River Jct. 295-5036. 

15-Nov. 15: Fali Foliage Tours. Local guide. Daily, 
12:30-3:30 p.m. & 4:30-6 p.m. Manchester. 
362-4997. 

17-19: Bennington-Hemmings Car Show. An- 

tique & classic autos, flea mkt., tractor events, 
craft fest. Fri.-Sun., flea mkt., 8 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sat. 
& Sun., car show, 8 a.m.-5 p.m. (800) 229-0252. 
NSRA Northeast Street Rod Nationals. 1,500 
pre-1949 Street rods. Fri., 9 a.m.-5:30 p.m.; Sat., 
8:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m.; Sun., 8:30 a.m.-2 p.m. 

Essex Jct. 878-5545. The British Invasion. 

British classic & sports car show. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Stowe. 253-5320. 

18: Celebrate the Winooski. Downtown Montpe¬ 
lier. 223-8080. Teddy Roosevelt Day. Celebrat¬ 
ing the conservation President. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 

Fisk Farm, Isle La Motte. 928-3364. Autumn 
Celebration. Farm demos, food, family fun. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. Merck Forest & Farmland Ctr., Ru- 
pert. 394-7836. Lawn Fest & Craft Sale. 9 
a.m.-4 p.m. Waterbury Ctr. Community Church. 
244-8089. A Celebration of Westminster Farms. 
10 a.m.-3 p.m. 722-3607. Vital Communities’ 
Great Train Adventure. Round-trip train excur- 
sion between White River Jct. and Newbury, pie¬ 
nie, visit to historie ftum. 8 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
291-9100. Vt. Woodnet Sustainable Woods 
Showcase. Meet the members, guided woods 
walk, learn about sustainable woods. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. Shelburne Farms. 892-7786. 

23-25: Mission Breakfast. Fri. & Sat., 7:30-10 
a.m. Stowe Community Church. 253-7257. 

23— Oct. 31: Halloween & Fali Celebration. Daily, 
8:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. New England Mapie Mu¬ 
seum, Rutland. 483-9414. 

24- 25: Rummage Sale. Fri., noon-6 p.m.; Sat., 

9 a.m.-noon. Middlebury Community Church. 
545-2175. 

24-26: Vt. State Grange Fali Fest. Exhibits, demos, 
musie. Fri., 2:30 p.m.; Sat., 7 a.m.; Sun., 8 a.m. 
Vt. State Grange Ctr., Brookfield. 843-2434. 
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25: East Burkę Fali Fest. Antiques, crafts, paradę, 
family Rin. 9:30 a.m.-4 p.m. Lunch, 11 a.m.-2 
p.m. E. Burkę Congregational Church. 467-3165. 
Bristol Harvest Fest. Pancake breakfast, crafts, en- 
tertainment. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. On the green. 453- 
5885. Bromley Country Fair. Vendors, food, 
entertainment. Bromley Mt., Peru. 824-5522. 
Cheese Cave Tour & Tasting. 10 a.m.-3 p.m. Vt. 
Shepherd Cheese, Putney. 387-4473. Whole Hog 
Blues & BBQ Fest. Pig roasting competition, blues 
band, artisans. Noon-7 p.m. Bradford Memoriał 
Field. 222-4213. Church Mouse Bazaar & Harvest 
Mkt. Holiday items, silent auction. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Richmond Cong. Church. 434-2053. Hike for 
Hunger. Event to support Vt. Campaign to End 
Childhood Hunger. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Trapp Family 
Lodge. 865-0255. 

25-26: Vt. Antiques Dealers’ Assoc. Show. Sat., 10 
a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 10 a.m.^4 p.m. Hunter Park 
Pavilion, Manchester. 365-7574. Oktoberfest. 
Bavarian fun, Stowe style. Jackson Arena. (877) 
467-8693. Robert Frost in Nature-Exploring 
the Poet. Talks by Frost scholars, readings, con- 
cert. Bread Loaf campus, Ripton. 388-2117. 

27: Northeast Kingdom Fali Foliage Fest. Ex- 
hibits, crafts, farm tours, musie, food. Ali day. 
Walden United Methodist Church. 563-2472. 

28: Northeast Kingdom Fali Foliage Fest. CofFee, 
donuts, tours, crafts, beef stew lunch, Cabot 
Creamery tour, turkey supper. 8:30 a.m.-8 p.m. 
563-2457. 

29: Northeast Kingdom Fali Foliage Fest. A day of 

activities in Plainfield. 454-7837. 

30: Northeast Kingdom Fali Foliage Fest. CofFee, 
ghost walk, library book sale, lunch, scenie tours, 
naturę walk, crafts, spaghetti supper. Ali day. 
Peacham. 592-3558. 


OCTOBER 


1: Northeast Kingdom Fali Foliage Fest. Brunch: 

8-noon; ham dinner: 4 p.m.; tours: 10 a.m.; arts 

& crafts: all day. 8 a.m.-4 p.m. Barnet Center 

vestry. 633-2681. 

2: Civil War Expo. Civil War camp life, artillery, 

cavalry, infantry drills, speakers, musie, paradę. 

10 a.m.-dusk. Tunbridge Fairgrounds. 476-3580. 
St. James Harvest Fest. Arts & crafts, musie, 
children’s activities. 9:30 a.m.-3 p.m. St. James 
Episcopal Church, Arlington. 375-9952. Ethan 
Allen Homestead Museum Autumn Fair. 

Tours, living history demos, 18th century farming 
techniques, tools, & food storage. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Burlington. 865-4556. HarvestFest. Make your 
own leaf person. 10 a.m. Brandon. 247-6401. 
Northeast Kingdom Fali Foliage Fest. Breakfast, 
bands, paradę, chicken pie supper. All day. Village 
center, Groton. 584-4748. Food & Rummage 


Sale. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. United Church of Poultney, 
on the green. 287-5577. Green Mountain Col¬ 
lege Fali Craft Extravaganza. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. 
Poultney. 287-9570. Stratton Brewfest. Stratton 
Mountain Resort. 297-2200. Connecticut River 
to Sea Cleanup. One-day cleanup of Ct. River & 
tributaries. 8 a.m.-3 p.m. 869-2792. 

2-3: Vermont Sheep & Wool Fest. Animals, con- 
tests, workshops, lectures, vendors. Sat., 10-5 p.m.; 
Sun., 10 a.m.—4 p.m. Champlain Valley Fair¬ 
grounds, Essex Jct. 446-3325. Freeride Mountain 
Bike Series. Lift-service mountain biking series. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Bolton Valley Resort. 434-6836. 

3: Northeast Kingdom Fali Foliage Fest. Arts & 
crafts fair, walking tours, historie presentations, 
planetarium shows, lunch. Various locations in St. 
Johnsbury. 748-3678. 

6: Battered Stars: Vermont in the Civil War. 7 

p.m. Pratt Hall, Montgomery. 326-4869. 

8- 10: Baked Beads Factory Clearance Sale. 10 

a.m.-5 p.m. Mad River Mason’s Lodge, Waits- 
field. 496-2440. 

9: Jericho Community Center Barn Tour. Self- 
guided tour of 25 barns, educational talks, ex- 
hibits. 9 a.m.^4 p.m. Jericho &: Underhill 
locations. 899-3853. Farm Day. Celebrate life on 
a smali family dairy farm. Noon-6 p.m. Taylor 
Farm, Londonderry. 824-5690. Cheese Cave 
Tour & Tasting. 10 a.m.-3 p.m. Vt. Shepherd 
Cheese, Putney. 387-4473. Lawn Fest & Craft 
Sale. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Waterbury Center Commu¬ 
nity Church. 244-8089. 

9- 10: Champlain Valley Antiques Fest. Sat., 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sun., 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Champlain 
Valley Fairgrounds, Essex Jct. 863-3489. Fali Fo¬ 
liage Firemen’s Fest. Tag & bakę sale. Sat., 9 
a.m.—4 p.m.; Sun., 10 a.m.-l p.m. 843-2499. 
Newfane Heritage Fest. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. On the 
green. 365-7689. Friends of the Pierson Library 
Book Sale. Sat., 9 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m. Shelburne. 985-5124. Applefest & Craft 
Show. Auction, craft show. 10 a.m.—4 p.m. South 
St., So. Hero. 372-8400. Wildlife Weekend. 
Stratton Mt. Resort Lodge. 297-2200. The Har- 
poon Brewery Octoberfest. Oompa band, beer, 
German food. Sat., 11 a.m.-8 p.m.; Sun., 11 
a.m.-5 p.m. Windsor. (888) 427-7666. 

9-17: Annual Basketville Seconds Sale. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. Putney. 387-5509. 

10: Mapie View Farm Alpacas Open House. 11 

a.m.-4 p.m. Brandon. 247-5412. Dummerston 
Pancake Breakfast & Apple Pie Festival. Pan- 
cakes, 7-11 a.m. Dummerston Fire Station. 1,500 
apple pies sold whole or by the piece. 10:30 a.m. 
until sold out. Congregational Church. 254-9158. 

11-17: Harvest Days on Darling Hill. Hosted by 
various inns, E. Burkę. (800) 627-8310. 


12: Bellows Falls Firefighters Paradę. Trophies 
awarded. Noon-2 p.m. 463-4343. 

16: Everett Soiree. 7 p.m.-l a.m. So. Vt. College, 
Bennington. 447-6327. Middlebury Quarry 
Open House. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Omya’s Middle¬ 
bury Marble Quarry. 770-726 * * & 7 * * 10 . Pumpkin Fest. 
50 vendors, children’s events, band concerts, 
pumpkin pies. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. On the common, 
Townshend. 365-7650. 

16-17: New England Women’s Expo Vt. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m. Sheraton Burlington Conference Ctr. 
(603) 735-6967. 


NOYEMBER 


6: Holiday Fair. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Holiday Inn, Rut- 
land. 287-9570. 

26-27: Cheese Cave Tour & Tasting. 10 a.m- 
3 p.m. Vt. Shepherd Cheese, Putney. 387-4473. 


Etc. 


SEPTEMBER 


11 : Chicken Pie Supper. 5 p.m. Waterville Elem. 
School. 644-6596. 

12: Sunday Roast Beef Supper. 4—6 p.m. Commu¬ 
nity Church, Brownsville. 484-5944. 

18: Chicken Pie Supper. 5, 6, & 7 p.m. Grace 
Methodist Church, Essex Jct. 878-2809. 

25: Chicken Pie Dinner. 5 & 6:30 p.m. Trinity 
United Methodist Church, Montpelier. 223-6403. 
Chicken & Biscuit Supper. 5:30 p.m. First Bap- 
tist Church, So. Londonderry. 824-3844. 


OCTOBER 


2: Covered Dish Supper. 5:30 p.m. Lyndonville 
United Methodist Church. 626-3345. Chicken 
Pie Supper. Newark Volunteer Fire Dept. bene- 
fit. 5-7 p.m. Newark St. School. 467-3788. Ham 
Dinner. 5 p.m. Robinson Elem. School, Starks- 
boro. 453-5227. 

6: Chicken Pie Supper. 4:30-7:30 p.m. Richmond 
Cong. Church. 434-2516. 

9: St. James Harvest Supper. Roast turkey & fix- 
ings. St. James Episcopal Church, Arlington. 375- 
9952. Roast Beef Supper. 5-7 p.m. First Cong. 
Church, Hartland. 436-2362. Chicken Pie Din¬ 
ner. 5 & 6:30 p.m. Trinity United Methodist 
Church, Montpelier. 223-6403. Chicken Pie 
Supper. 5, 6 & 7 p.m. Stowe Community 
Church. 253-7257. Harvest Feast. 2-7 p.m. 
Modern Woodman Hall, Wells. 265-3712. 
Turkey Supper. 5-7:15 p.m. West Newbury 
Hall. 429-2632. 


HOW TO RAISE A BUCK 

Fund Raisers, let Vermont Life help with your next fund drive 

School, church and civic organizations, 
your members or students can sell Yermont Life 
products and subscriptions in your community and 
earn substantial profits for your organization. 

Cali Ann toll-free at 1-800-455-3399 
for morę information. 

Yermont Life magazine, 6 Baldwin Street, Montpelier, YtIT 
Pli: 802-828-3241 • www.vermontlife.com 




QtncfcSair)4 
For Ftfęsl 1n 


The Cluster Buster 
is an environmentally 
safe fly trap using 
patented QuickSand'“ 
technology... madę 
from egg shells! 


1 877 FLY-SOUP www.clusterbuster.com 


Guaranteed to 
eliminate your Cluster 
Fly problem year round. 
Cluster Buster holds 
morę than 1000 flies 
completely out of sight 
and out of mind! 

Cali Toll Free: 


CLUSTER 
BUSTER ; 

Or visit us on the web @ 
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12: Roast Beef Supper. 4-6 p.m. Community 
Church, Brownsville. 484-5944. 

16: Roast Pork Supper. 5:30 p.m. First Baptist 
Church, So. Londonderry. 824-3844. 


NOYEMBER 


14: Roast Beef Supper. 4-6 p.m. Community 
Church, Brownsville. 484-5944. 

20: Wild Gamę Supper. 2:30 p.m. Reservations only. 
United Church of Christ, Bradford. 222-5913. 


Av~ts & Musie 

(See also Through the Season) 


SEPTEMBER 


Thru Sept. 6: Reflections on Basin Harbor. Fri., 

4-7 p.m., Sat.-Mon., noon^i p.m. Basin Harbor 
Club, Vergennes. 475-2311. 

Thru Sept. 30: The Poetic Landscape. Erie Ange- 
loch oil paintings. Sun., Mon., Th., 10 a.m.-5 
p.m.; Fri.-Sat., 10 a.m.-7 p.m. Gallery Wright 
Sticks & Stones Studio, Wilmington. 464-9922. 

3: The Doughboys Concert. 7 p.m. Central Park, 
Brandon. 247-6401. 

4: Dorset Fire Dept. Auxiliary Craft Fair. 9 a.m.-4 
p.m. 867-5342. Craft & Flea Mkt. 50 vendors. 9 
a.m.-3 p.m. On the common, Townshend. 
365-7650. 

4-5: Mad River Valley Craft Fair. Sat., 10 a.m.-5 
p.m.; Sun., 10 a.m-4 p.m. 583-1674. Friends of 
Musie at Guilford Concerts. Organ concert, 

Sat., 7:30 p.m.; lawn concert, Sun., 2 p.m. Guil¬ 
ford organ barn. 257-1961. 

4-6: Vt. Arts & Fine Crafts Fest. Juried show, 300 
exhibitors. Stratton Mt. 297-2200. 

5: New World Fest. Ali day celebration of Celtic & 
French-Canadian musie & dance. Chandler Musie 
Hall, Randolph. 728-9878. The Lustre Kings 
Concert. Bromley Mt., Peru. 824-5522. Musie in 
the Meadow: Air Force Band of Liberty. 5:30 
p.m. Trapp Family Lodge, Stowe. 253-7792. An 
evening with Tenor John Thade. 4 p.m. Unitar- 
ian Church of Woodstock. (800) 559-7070. 

6-10: Woodworking Workshop: Turning & Platters. 
9 a.m.-4 p.m. Shelburne Craft School. 985-3648. 

11: Carol & Friends Island Arts Benefit Concert. 
Piano, cello & violin. 3 p.m. 796-3254. 

12: After Dark Musie Series. Andy M. Stewart, 
Scottish singer. 6 p.m. United Methodist Church, 
Middlebury. 388-0216. 

14-18: Early Fali Painting Workshop. 9:30 a.m.—4:30 
p.m. So. Vt. Art Center, Shrewsbury. 362-1405. 

17- 19: Craft Fest. at the Bennington-Hemmings 
Car Show. 100 craftspeople. Fri., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; 
Sat. & Sun., 9 a.m.^i p.m. 375-9654. 

18: Fali Craft Fair. 10 a.m.^1 p.m. Fenton Chester 
Arena, Lyndon Ctr. 626-4360. 

18- 19: Bennington Quilt Fest. Featured quilter, 
Sylvia Einstein. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Mt. Anthony 
Union High School. 823-4631. 

24- Oct. 31: The Architecture of the Vt. Land¬ 
scape. Painter Andy Newman. Sun., Mon., & 
Th., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Fri. & Sat., 10 a.m.-8 p.m. 
Gallery Wright Sticks & Stones Studio, Wilming¬ 
ton. 464-9922. 

25: Quiltfest. Contest & antique quilts, vendors, 
demos. 10 a.m.^4 p.m. Municipal building, New¬ 
port. 334-7298. Ella Fitzgerald Night. Michael 
Arnowitt, musie director, & 26 Vt. musicians. 
7:30 p.m. North Country Union High School au- 
ditorium, Newport. 873-9104. 

25- 26: Fali Craftsmen’s Fest. 100 fine artists & 
craftspeople. 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. The Craft Center at 
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Camelot Village, Bennington. 375-9654. Chester 
Fali Craft Fair. 80 vendors, live musie. Sat., 9 
a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 9 a.m.—4 p.m. On the green. 
875-2939. West River Artists Art Exhibit & Sale. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m. On the green, Dorset. 874-4504. 

30-Oct. 3: Weston Antiques Show. 40 topnotch 
dealers. Th., 5:30-8 p.m.; Fri. & Sat., 10 a.m.-5 
p.m.; Sun., noon—4 p.m. Weston Playhouse. 824- 
5307. Paintings by Bessie Drennan. Th.-Sat., 

10 a.m.—4 p.m.; Sun., 11 a.m.-3 p.m. So. Wood- 
bury Church. 472-5719. 


OCTOBER 


2: Craft Bazaar. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Congregational 
Church, Waterbury. 244-6606. Christmas 
Bazaar. Arts & crafts show. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Cam¬ 
bridge Elem. School. 644-5195. 

2-3: Fali Foliage Craft Fair. Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; 
Sun., 9 a.m.—4 p.m. Quechee Gorge Village. 295- 
1550. Quilt & Craft Sale. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Whit- 
ingTown Hall. 623-6155. 

2-19: New England Bach Festival. Celebration of 
J.S. Bach & contemporaries’ instrumental & 
chorał works in various Brattleboro venues. Organ 
recital, Oct. 2; chamber ensemble, Oct. 3; Cantata 
No. 131 & concertos, Oct. 9 & 10. 257-4523. 

3: Autumn on the Green. Artisans, crafters, & cottage 
industries. 10 a.m.—4 p.m. Danville. 684-2528. 

8: Funky Friday. Community celebration of the 
arts. 5-8 p.m. Bennington. 447-3311. 

8- 10: Stowe Foliage & Craft Fest. Juried ex- 
hibitors, entertainment, food. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
253-7321. Weston Craft Show. 47 juried Vt. ar¬ 
tisans. Fri., noon-5 p.m., Sat. & Sun., 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Weston Playhouse. 824-3576. 

9: Harvest Craft Fair. 9 a.m.-2 p.m. Sharon Elem. 
School. 763-2007. Brandon Is For the Birds. 
Auction finale of the birdhouse exhibit. The Bran¬ 
don Inn. 247-4956. 

9- 10: Apples & Crafts Fair. Juried crafts, specialty 
foods. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Bailey Meadow, Wood¬ 
stock. 457-2471. Arts & Crafts Fair. 70 artists & 
artisans. 10 a.m.—4 p.m. Jay Peak Resort & Hotel 
Jay. 988-2611. Art in the Park Fali Foliage Fest. 
Juried fine art & craft fest with musie, food, chil- 
dren’s activities. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Rutland. 775- 
0356. Heart of the Land Quilt Guild Show. 

Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 10 a.m.-3 p.m. Wood¬ 
stock Elem. School. 436-2291. 

10: Craft Fair. 35 local craftspeople. 9:30 a.m.—4 
p.m. Grange, Dummerston. 254-9158. 

13-18: Vt. International Film Fest. Morę than 100 
films about human rights, justice, war, peace, the 
environment. Four Burlington venues. 9 a.m.-noon. 
660-2600. 

14: San Antonio Vocal Arts Ensemble Concert. 8 

p.m. First Baptist Church, Brattleboro. 257-1961. 

16: Enchanted Forest. Outdoor theater. 4-8 p.m. 
Hubbard Park, Montpelier. 454-1461. Steve Hall 
in Concert. Piano concert to benefit Rutland Co. 
Women’s Shelter. 7 p.m. Grace Cong. Church, 
Rutland. 775-4301. Craft Fair. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. 
Thatcher Brook Elem. School, Waterbury. 244- 
7195. West River Artists Art Exhibit & Sale. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. On the green, Townshend. 874-4504. 

17: Harmony Collage. Women’s barbershop musie. 

2 p.m. Town Hall Theater, Woodstock. 333-9803. 

22-24: Essex Fali Craft & Fine Art Show. Fri., 10 
a.m.-8 p.m.; Sat., 9 a.m.-6 p.m.; Sun., 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Champlain Valley Expo. 878-4786. 

23: After Dark Musie Series. Tim O Brien, Ameri¬ 
can & bluegrass singer/songwriter. 7 p.m. United 
Methodist Church, Middlebury. 388-0216. Brad 
Richter Classical Guitar Concert. 7 p.m. Hyde 
Park Opera House. 888-1261. 


NOYEMBER 


5-7: Better World Film Festival. Inspiring, beauti 
fili, funny documentaries. Hooker Dunham The¬ 
ater, Brattleboro. 523-6310. 

5- 7, 12-14: Once UponA Mattress. Fri.-Sat., 
7:30 p.m.; Sun., 2 p.m. The Barre Playcrs, Barrc 
Opera House. 476-8188. 

6: Bluegrass & Country Musie Concert. 1-5 p.m. 
& 7-11 p.m. Main St., Weston. 824-6674. 

6- 7: Champlain Valley Quilters’ Guild Annual 
Quilt Show. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Shelburne Farms. 
846-9564. 

11- 14: Grease. Lyric Theatre Co. Th.-Fri., 8 
p.m.; Sat., 2 & 8 p.m.; Sun., 2 & 7 p.m. Flynn 
Ctr., Burlington. 863-5966. 

12- 13: All-Holst Concert & Theater Musie. 8 
p.m. West St. Arts, W. Dummerston. 257-1961. 

13: Mt. Abraham Union High School Project 
Graduation Craft Show. 10 a.m. Bristol. 453- 
2347. Holiday Bazaar. 9 a.m.-2 p.m. Lyn- 
donville United Methodist Church. 626-3345. 
Christmas Bazaar. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Post Mills 
Cong. Church. 333-9803. 

13- 14: Art & Artisans Holiday Market. Sat., 10 
a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., noon-5 p.m. 899-4993. 

18-21: Vt. Hand Crafters Holiday Craft & Fine 
Art Show. Featuring 180 members ofVt.’s largest 
juried craft organization. Th., noon-8 p.m.; Fri., 
10 a.m.-8 p.m.; Sat., 10 a.m.- 6 p.m.; Sun., 10 
a.m.—4 p.m. Sheraton Conf. Center, So. Burling¬ 
ton. (800) 373-5429. 

20: Holiday Bazaar. 10 a.m.-3 p.m. First Cong. 
Church, Hartland. 436-2362. 

26-27: Christmas Fair. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Poultney 
High School. 287-9570. 

27: Christmas Fair. 9 a.m.-2 p.m. First Cong. 
Church, Brattleboro. 254-9767. Christmas Craft 
Show. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Grace United Methodist 
Church, Essex Jct. 878-2809. 


Outdoors & 
Sjpot~ts 

(See aLso Through the Season) 

SEPTEMBER 


3-6: Green Mt. Stage Race. Amateur & pro; Waits- 
field & Burlington. 496-5415. 

5: LCI Lakę Champlain Bass Open. 7 a.m.-3 p.m. 
879-3466. Vt. State Triathlon. Branbury State 
Park, Salisbury. 388-6888. 

18: Terry & Ben Claassen Memoriał Lakes Century 
Bike Tour. 25, 50, 75 or 100 mile loops. 7-10 
a.m. Crystal Lakę State Park, Barton. 525-6212. 


OCTOBER 


16: 10K Fali Foliage Foot Race. 10K, 5K relay, one 
mile fun run. Fun run, 9:30 a.m.; 10K & relay, 

10 a.m. Manchester Ctr. 362-1439. 


Fcties & Field 
Dciys 

Champlain Valley Fair. Aug. 28-Sept. 6. Essex 
Junction. 878-5545. 

Guilford Fair. Sept. 5-6. 254-2463. 

Tunbridge World’s Fair. Sept. 16- 19. 889-5555. 
Yermont State Fair. Sept. 3-12. Rutland. 775-5200. 




















Green Mountain 

TRADER 

To advertise write: 

Vermont Life Classifieds, 

PO Box 283, 
Vergennes, VT 05491; 

or cali 802-877-2262; 
or fax 802-877-2949; 
or e-mail: info@GetSmartVT.com 


B&B Lodging 




All of Vermont, 


Jgiftj 

Close to Home 


iliTTTTl 

Southeastern Vermont 



Bed & Breakfasts 

visit us at:Www.SouthemVermontBnB.com 


WWW.THEINNATLOVERSIANE.COM. Silił- 
ple elegance in the heart of the Champlain 
Yalley. Near Middlebury and the Lakę. 


Books 


FINE USED BOOKS - Over 20,000 volumes. 
Over Andover Used Books, in the lovely vil- 
lage of Andover, Vermont, just off Route 11, 
near Chester, Weston and Ludlow. 

(802) 875-4348. www.overandoverbooks.com 


Businesses for Sale 

YERMONT BUSINESS BROKERS Fine selec- 
tion of profitable Vermont businesses for sale. 
Cali for extensive free catalog of listings. 

(802) 985-2220, 

broker@vermontbusinessbrokers.com 


Eguine 

MORGAN HORSES - a terrific selection at 

www.morganmarketplace.com 


Furniture Makers 


GUILD OF Y ERMONT FURNITURE 
MAKERS An organization of forty of Yer- 
monts finest craftsmen. 

www.vermontfumituremakers.com 


Mail Order 


Retreats 


PRINTS & REPRINTS with a rural flavor. Visit 

us at www.GreenMtnAlbum.com 

PHOTO & ART PRINTS of Vermont and New 
England. (802) 353-0061, 

www.redclovervacations.com/photos.htm 


MARRIAGE RETREATS with a professional 
couple, 20 years experience. (800) 707-4566, 

www.marriagequest.org 


Stoves 


Musie 


ACCORDIONS, BUTTON BOXES Concerti- 
nas, New, Used, Buy, Trade, Repairs. Cata- 
logues $5.00. Castiglione, Box 40VT, Warren, 
Mich. 48090, (586) 755-6050, 

www.castiglioneaccordions.com 


AGA Cookers 

Ali cast iron construction for better 
tasting food. l\vo sizes. Ten porcelain 
enamel colors. Three types of fnel. 


Classic Cookers • 3048 Lower Bamett Hill 
Middlesex, VT 05602 .802-223-3620 



Real Estate 


Yacation Rentals 


Vermont Property Owners Report 

A bimonthly newsletter for owners and buyers of 
Vermont real estate. We cover market trends, tax 
and legał matters, Act 60, State news, and morę. 
$47/year. Refund if not satisfied. Send check to: 

Y POR, Dept. G, P.O. Box 1564, Montpelier, VT 05601 
(To order by credit card, cali 802-229-2433) 


Ojfering a Fine Selection 
of Equestrian and 
Country Properties 


Linda Fish-Brown 

800-859-2145 , ext 705 
WWW.EQUINEHOMES.COM 




Dana Waters, Dark Horse Realty 
www. darkh o rsereal ty. co m 
Dana@darkhorserealty.com • 802 484 7388 

GRAFTON, VERMONT - Rated #6 of “Most 
Beautiful Places In America” by USA News. 
Grafton’s choice homes and rental properties. 
Hughes Associates. (802) 843-2020, 

www.graftonvermontproperties.com 


IAKESHORE HOUSE, BARNARD, VT. Beau- 
tifully restored home on Silver Lakę. Rent one 
of the two apartments or the entire property. 
(877) 4VT-LAKE or www.lakeshorevt.com 

STOWE CHALETS AND CONDOMINIUMS 

for the discriminating vacationer. Simoneau 
Realty, P.O. Box 1291, Stowe, VT 05672. (802) 
253-4623. www.SimoneauRealty.com 

STOWE — ROMANTIC GETAWAY Private 
mountain cottage on stream. Hike/bike, x-c 
trails. Fireplace, Jacuzzi. (800) 729-2980, 

www.BrassLanternInn.com 

SEE HUNDREDS OF VT VACATION 
RENTALS for rent by owners and agencies 
on-line at http://www.vermontproperty.com 

MACBAIN HOMESTEAD FARM VACATIONS. 

Rooms and 3-bedroom apartment. Working 
farm. Heart of foliage. Skiing, hiking & snow- 
mobiling. Non-smoking. No pets, please. Rea- 
sonable rates. 4080 Mack Mountain Road, 

West Danville, VT 05873. (802) 563-2025, 
macbain@kingcon.com 

FREE YERMONT RENTALS MAGA2INE. 

State’s largest guide to hundreds of photo list¬ 
ings of owners’ homes. 2nd guide covers 
Martha’s Vineyard, Nantucket & Cape Cod. 

Cali (800) 628-0558 or see 14,700+ rentals 
Online in color at http://CyberRentals.com 


SUGARBUSH CONDOMINIUMS and Property 
Information. Sugarbush Investment Properties. 
(800) 521-4550 or www.sugarbushvt.com 

BARRETT & COMPANY, GRAFTON, YT 

Sales and rental of fine country property. 
Representing Sothebys International Realty. 
(802) 843-2390. www.vermontpropertyfor- 
sale.com 

HAY ING COYERED THE ENTIRE STATE for 

the last three decades, perhaps I can help you. 
Brooks Barron Real Estate. (802) 767-3398, 

http://www.brooksbarron.com/ 

IN AND ABOUT DORSET, MANCHESTER 

and Southern Vermont. Fine country residen- 
tial properties and land. Fuli service multiple 
listing office. (802) 867-5555, 

www.josiah allen.com 


STOWE COUNTRY RENTALS offers the largest 
selection of vacation homes and condos in the 
area. Yisit www.stowecountryrentals.com for 

complete descriptions and current rates or cali 
(800) 639-1990. 

THE SUGARHOUSE AT GRASSHOPPER 

HILL Enjoy the experience of vacationing in a 
century-old sugarhouse nestled in a quiet Ver- 
mont hillside with all the comforts and con- 
veniences you would expect in an exceptional 
home including air conditioning. Featured in 
the April 2001 issue of Vermont Magazine and 
the cover story in the February 2001 issue of 
Builder/Architect magazine. Located in West 
Fairlee, YT. (802) 333-4285, rkbailey@sover.net 
or www.grasshopperhillonline.com 


YermontLife. com 
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Postscript 



C urriePs Market in Glover is a real North Country storę, right down to the stuffed 

moose you have to walk by to get to the town post office. In fact, there are so many 
stuffed animals at Currier's that it's like a natural history museum. The picture of the 
moose, a former resident of Eden, was taken as part of the America 24/7 digital photography 
project, from which a new book, Vermont 24/7, has just been published. Fuli of photos taken 
around the clock and around the State during one week in May of 2003, Vermont 24/7 is 
available at bookstores and from www.vermontlifecatalog.com. 
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Frog Hollow Vt State Craft Ctr 
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Heart of Vermont Lodging 
Honeywood Lodge & Inn 
Hospitality Consultants 
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Huntington House Inn 
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What is VL Ad Link? 


Now you can request Information from 
participating Vermont Life advertisers via 
our Web site at WWW.VTLIFE.COM. 




How does it work? 

• VisitWWW.VTLIFE.COM 

• Click on the VL AdLink icon. 

Here you can reąuest information and/or link to advertisers’ Web sites. 

• Fili in your information and hit “submit”. 

You ll receive information quickly via e-mail or regular mail. 

How long will it take to get information? 

Each business has a different method for processing inąuires so the re- 
sponse times will vary from a same-day e-mail message to a week or 
morę via the regular mail. 



We hope you find VL AdLink helpful and convenient. But, if you 
prefer, you can still reąuest information via the Reader Service Card 
below. Simply fili out the card and drop it in the mail. Allow three to 
five weeks for delivery of information using the card. 



PLACE 

STAMP 

HERE 


WrmontLife MAGAZINE 


Send Fo 

FREE 


INQUIRY SERVICE 
P.O. BOX 501 I 
PITTSFIELD, MA 01203-501 I 
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And never stopped. 


What does your home want to be when it grows up? This one dreamed big and madę it with Marvin 
Windows and Doors. Built to your exact specifications, there's no better choice to capture historical 
detailsorthe wildest of imaginations. So add on, build upór show off with Marvin.To see how Marvin 
can fulfill your remodeling dreams, visit one of our showrooms. 


MARVIN£& 


Windows and Door: 

Madę for you* 


www.marvm.com 


Allen Lumber Company 

Barre, VT - Montpelier, VT 

St. Johnsbury, VT - Waitsfield, VT 

800-696-9663 

www.allenlumbercompany.com 


Oakes Brothers 
Marvin Windows and 
Doors Showcase 

Bradford, VT 
800-455-5280 
West Lebanon, NH 
866-214-3131 
www.obimarvin.com 


r.k. Miles 

Marvin Windows and 
Doors Showcase 

Manchester Center, VT 

802-362-1952 

www.rkmiles.com 


Windows & Doors By Brownell 
Marvin Windows and 
Doors Showcase 

Williston, VT - 800-773-4803 
www.wdbrownell.com 



























































Why leaf peep 


when you can stare? 
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Autumn in Vermont is nothing less than spectacular - 
and most worthy of long gazes. So, spend some time 
with us. Take it all in: drive our country roads, 
through our villages and valleys. Everywhere you look 
the scenery is spellbinding. Cali us - or visit Vermont 
Online. And rest assured: it’s okay to stare. 


y^YERMONT 

www.VermontVacation.com 

1-800-VERMONT 
















